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A NECESSARY .THING. 


— is something so invaluable in life, precious be- 

yond words, indeed, all the way along in life, but 
when feebleness, or bereavement, or disaster, or age, or 
illness come, so utterly indispensable, that one marvels any 
parent should be willing to have a child do without it. 
It is the absolute assurance of and confidence in the father- 
hood and love and goodness of God. Yet there are mo- 
thers and fathers in these times whose children are not 
only ignorant of the Old Testament stories, and of the 
great New Testament history, as we have known to be 
a fact, but who are unwilling to influence their children’s 
minds, and who, with the intention of leaving them free 
for more intelligent choice and belief or unbelief by-and- 
by, bring them up as heathen children might be reared, 
with no knowledge at all of the divine, no feeling for it, 
no yearning towards it. These parents would be no more 
unwise if they set before their little ones, at the same 
time, poisonous and wholesome food, leaving them free 
to choose agaiv. 

If parents serve any office at all after bringing their 
children into the world it is to take care of them spirit- 
ually aud morally as much as physically and materially; 
and the spiritual side of their nature demands as much 
care and development as the bodily side does. And it is, 
moreover, a singular lack of prevision that omits to bring 
into a child's life not only an ever-present joy, but a safe- 
guard for future years, a sense of protection that cannot 
fuil, of comfort and shelter and care and love that is in- 
estimable, aud that is there when earthly care and love 
may be lost. 

We may gird at the bigotry of our forefathers, and we 
would never wish to restore the severe and stern methods 
that prevailed with them, nor the strictness of certain of 
their tenets, but it is desirable that we should recognize 
the extent to which they were right, and that was, among 
other things, in an insistence that children should not be 
left untanght in what they considered positive knowledge 
essential to well-being here and hereafter. Nowadays we 
no louger hold full doctrinal definition and assurance 
vital; we leave many such things to individual circum- 
stance. But it is vital that the personality—not neces- 
sarily a personality like our oWwn—and the goodness and 
loveliness of the Divine Being should be so surely and so 
early felt as to become ingrained in the very nature. ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” is a text 
as full of earthly wisdom as of religious force, for the 
days will certainly come to some, if not to all, when the 
earthly father, the husband, the son, the support, are no 
more, when the great stay of such dear human companion- 
ship is not to be had, when the lonely years, or the ner- 
vous condition, or the approaching boundary of life demand 
something on which to lean that shall give strength to 
endure, some sense of outer protection against evil and 
darkness, some assurance of love. The heart craves it, 
and the soul leans out into the shadows, searching them 
for help. Help comes, for the help is there; but one who 
has not sought it early must go for it when the effort to 
reach it in the blindness of ignorance and unaccustomed 
ways is a suffering itself that might have been spared had 
the seeker been taught those ways from the beginning. 
Ground has to be ploughed deep before the fertilizing 
nitrogen of the air can be Jet down into it, but the ground 
that is always kept cultivated is always in a recipient 
state. And if one would have the rest and joy that come 
from full consciousness of the infinite love of God, one 
must have been prepared by belief and long-felt returning 
love to receive it. 


HALT! 
jn comes a time in the career of every brain- 
worker, so called, when nature cries ‘** Halt!” Often 


the voice is very faint and indistinct, and it goes unbeeded 
if not unbeard, Sometimes it speaks with compelling 
force, and there is a space of obedience, and then on goes 
the tread-mill round of work and care again. It comes, of 
course, more frequently to the men of business and to the 
literary workers than to others, they being perhaps the 
most denied fresh air and exercise; but it comes to all— 
the designer, the doctor, the farmer's wife, as well as to 
the preacher and the writer. If at the first murmur of 
the voice warning is taken and rest is sought, well and 
good ; but if rest is not sought the louder summons pres- 
ently enforces the longer dropping of work and burden; 
and well is it for the individual concerned if it does not 
enforce it with distress and pain, and possibly forever. 
Any occupation that requires a constant outlay of the 
nervous force, and that runs to a routine producing mo- 
notony, is one that is liable to use up all the powers both 
of production and of resistance; and after it has been pur- 
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sued any length of time the condition should be carefully 


watched for avy the least danger-signual. 

For it must be remembered that nervous force is not 
inexhaustible—far from it. The strings whose vibration 
is once unduly prolon beyond their proper strength 
never recover their full tone and tension; so the over- 
wrought nerves can occasion their owner a torture of 
which in hours of health one can have no conception. 
Sensations that were never dreamed of, and that are inde- 
scribable and full of suffering, ringing of many bells and 
rushing of many rivers in the head, apprehension of every 
ailment and disease that is known, a melancholy depres- 
sion that opens gulfs of horror, an insomnia through 
which one fares like a lost soul, drugs, doctors, nurses, 
unforeseen expenses, all these and much more, make cer- 
tainly an experience to be dreaded and to be avoided. 
And although they are tolerably sure to come if one gocs 
on recklessly in the path of overwork and care and worry, 
they can all be hindered, prevented, and made as if they 
were not by taking moderation into council, by ceasing to 
strain and strive in any single point, and by doing only 
that which one can do with ease, without conscious- 
ness of great effort, and with no more fatigue than that 
from which one rises freshly after a good night's sleep. 

But the first moment that one feels that sleep has not 
refreshed, the first moment that one does not get the full 
amount of usual and natural rest, be the same more or Jess, 
there is danger in the air, and there must be a change—the 
best change being an absolute rest for a little while, and 
forgetfalness, as far as may be, of the routine that is eat- 
ing into the vitality. When the implements of one’s work 
become distasteful, a hint has been given; they would best 
be dropped; when the food ceases to nourish or becomes 
poe ann when little noises vex and one finds one’s self 
growing irritable or bitter, then it is high time to leave 
everything else and think ouly of health and safety. But 
when one feels like throwing up the hands and exclaim- 
ing ‘‘I am tired into my soul!” then nature has imperious- 
ly and sternly cried ‘* Halt!” and disobedience to the com- 
mand brings something that with its alternations of hope 
aud discouragement and despair and pain is to many a 
sufferer even worse than death. 


THE OLD AND YOUNG. 


( LD age has more or less terror for the majority of 

mankind. Few of us look forward to it with serenity, 
and none without a qualm or two. Some of us dread the 
ugliness of it, while one and all recognize in it a loneli- 
ness po mortal can escape who has not learned the secret 
of an inner peace, or active human sympathies. 

_ But the tricks, the habits, the queerness—if I may use 
such a word—of old age have more of horror for me than 
all the rest—the unlovely ways which creep unconscious- 
ly on us, taking possession of us before we are aware, 
which have to be excused in us to the young, or to those 
not-ready through affection to forgive us. They are the 
ways that repel all sweet aud spontaneous demonstra. 
tious, and make all courtesy to us a matter of obligation 
only. Who is there to tell us who are old of them, un- 
less we sometimes allow the young to speak? 

I know, of course, that many believe any criticism of 
their elders a great impertinence in the young. I 
certainly do not want to be understood as encouraging 
misdemeanors among them. The public press is full of 
condemnation of our children, their disrespect to older 
persons, their general lack of consideration. And one 
must speak carefully who would not seem to be uphold- 
ing them in the commission of faults which have already 
brought them into universal reproach. For all that I can 
conceive of few sadder things in old age than being with- 
out younger persons who love us enough to correct us. 
Yes! correct us; neither more nor less than that; not 
rudely of course, nor impertinently, nor in a nagging, dis- 
respectful way, as disa ble in the manner of the mo- 
thier to the child as of the child to the mother; but who 
will correct us in a way which, violating no law of good- 
or or courtesy, can yet keep us up to our own best 
mark. 

For the tendency of many of us, when poy is reached, 
is to let ourselves go to pieces. We can call it resting on 
our oars, or describe it with as picturesque a set of sym- 
bols as we choose. But for all that a man or woman 
comes to one of the great critical periods of life about 
the time that age is reached. They can then either sink 
under existing conditions, let every encroachment of age 
have its way, excusing themselves on the plea of years 
for every failure to meet them gracefully, or they can re- 
adjust themselves to the changes _— have wrought, 
and with renewed spirit go on, still young and still at- 
tractive because still qrawihe and still alive. 

And certainly the most adorable old people are the old 

ple who have met age in the Jatter way, and who have 
ept themselves alive to the criticisms and suggestions of 


the young. ‘Have your children told you yet that 
ou turn Out your toes?” said one middle-aged parent, 
aughing, to another. His laughter saved him. For all 


children, when first grown, become absorbed in their pa- 
rents—it is a mark of their affection—and they are more 
sensitive to their failures, peculiarities, or virtues than 
to those of all the rest of the world. And certainly no 
sweeter sight is to be found than that of young girls who 
are interested in their father’s cravat, the latest cut of his 
vest, or his looking his very best on all occasions. For 
though our fathers and mothers bring us up, when a cer- 
tain period is passed we turn about, in all well-regulated 
families, and return thecompliment! The young educate 
the old as surely as once the old trained them, and the 
really fascinating old person is one who has submitted to 


——— 
hen the sweet relationship of mutual criticism and 
suggestion is established between parents and children, 
there can be no little insistings on dignities, rights, and 
respects, no repelling of suggestion and criticism, and 
yet the line of propriety is never overstepped. And cer- 
tainly, if the ph ies ma of flattery is involved, no woman in 
her youth could ever have found any sweeter and more 
gratifying than that which she feels, for instance, in the 
critical interest of some young girl, who insists that a 
bonnet is not becoming, or that a dress must have a dif- 
ferent air, and helps her to get it. An unlovable old wo- 
man could never draw out such criticism. 

It rests, then, with us who are growing old to turn the 
critical judgments of the young to our own account and 
theirs. We can rob their criticism of impertinence if we 
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will, and so teach them and ourselves a valuable lesson, 
As a soft answer turneth away wrath, so a little tact can 
transform all onslaughts directed towards us. 

We then can make our old age what we will, and in no 
way more delightfully than in making lovely the attitude 
of the young toward us, L. H. F, 





11L—* SIEGFRIED.” 


Bataeutu, Auguat, 1597. 

| was a satisfaction to find, when it came to the day of 

the performance—one never knows in advance—that 
our favorite of the previous season, Herr Burgstaller, and 
not Herr Griining, had been selected to impersonate the 
youthful Siegfried in the drama bearing that name. Of 
the two tenors Burgstaller promised a more sensitive tem- 
perament and a more ideal embodiment of the child of the 
woods. As for his voice, it was a question whether it 
could be counted on to stand the strain imposed by the 
famous forging-of-the-sword scene. Griining would hold 
his own against the orchestra, without doubt, were he to 
fill the rdle; however, we rememb-red the lithe, graceful 
figure of the young Tyrolean, the picturesqueness of his 
appearance; the ease of his gestures, his natural and rare- 
ly convincing management of all necessary stage ‘‘ busi- 
ness "—to employ the term in its technical sense—and we 
felt sure that it was Burgsialler and not Griining who 
could most suggestively deiineate the moods of the im- 
petuous boy reared in solitude by Mime, and destined in 
so brief a period to ve the ambitions of a hero and 
the passions of a lover. Breuer's inimitable impersona- 
tion of the dwarf left nothing to be desired. The scene 
with Siegfried was absolutely flawless, Burgstaller and 
Breuer identifying themselves completely with the charac- 
ters represented, and acting, singing, and declaiming 
throughout with a freedom from constraint and harmo- 
nious regard for every shade of expression productive of 
marvellously convincing resulis. The usually tedious 
scene with Wotan proved exceptionally interesting, b 
reason of Breuer's rare gifts in the way of varying his 
speech and action. Van Rooy, as the Wanderer, sustained 
his share of the burden, and his distinct page eee of 
the words and clear phrasing added much to the general 
excellence of the performance. 


At Baireuth the dragon plays a more conspicuous réle 
than he does with us in America. He is summoned from 
his cave by the Wanderer before Siegfried appears on the 
scene, and although in this introductory passage he is 
heard without being seen, the questions and answers inter- 
changed accustom one to the peculiar quality of his tones, 
and certainly prepare one for his extraordinary size when 
he does come from his hole, wherein he bas hidden the gold 
stolen from the Rhine maidens. I remember being im- 
pressed by the superior proportions of the Baireuth drag- 
on, but I feel convinced that his tail has grown fully two 
feet in length since I first saw him a year ago. Siegfried’s 
——- me all the more awe-inspiring — the 
conditions of added weight and size, and the fight was an 
affair of some duration, a certain amount of time bein 
cousumed in casting forth flames, lashing of the tail, — 
ing of the eyes, and uttering the final series of indispen- 
sable questions. I shall always wish that the dragon could 
be suppressed! At all events he is far too realistically 
treated, according to my way of thinking; for his ridicu- 
lous appearance and performances are ouly mirth-inspir- 
ing, and the period of time consumed in disposing of him 
must be looked upon as an intermezzo scarcely needed at 
this point in the drama, and wholly disturbing in its effect 
upon one’s critical faculties as applied to the delicate, 
dreamy loveliness of the Waldweben and Siegfried’s pa- 
thetic discovery of nis loneliness at the crucial moment of 
his success. 


Madame Schumann-Heink—arising from the earth and 
pouring forth the volume of those great rich tones which 
so exactly guit the music she is called upon to interpret as 
Erda—made one wish that the scene with Wotan could 
be prolonged, not shortened, as is usually the case at this 
part of the drama. The draping of the figure and the 
ghostly blue light which envelops it as a vapor are de- 
tails much more skilfully treated here than we are accus- 
tomed to have them at our opera-houses. 

Herr Friedrichs’s declamation in the phrases allotted to 
Alberich formed another forceful point in the develop- 
ment of the plot. As this evil personage, whose connec- 
tion with the gold intensifies its fatal, poisonous influence 
upon all who possess it, Friedrichs has won a peculiar fame. 
It is difficult to fancy him in another part, after having 
followed his impersonation for two consecutive years in 
the series of the dramas of the Ring, as the writer has had 
the privilege to do; but Friedrichs is only one of many 
at Baireuth, all things being subservient to the dramatic 
portions of the music-dramas, and great actors, even more 
than great singers, being the natural outcome of a school 
such as the local one has proved itself to be. 


Frau Gulbrauson was not at her happiest as the awak- 
ened Briinnhilde. She sang the duet with ample volume 
of voice (and it is certainly a fine and effective organ in 
itself, this splendid dramatic soprano of the young 
Swedish singer's), but she failed to carry her hearers with 
her, and her actions were far from being expressive or 
noble. It is repeated again and again, by those who are in 

ition to know of what they speak, that Madame Gul- 
rauson rather than Madame Lehmann most nearly ap- 
roaches the perfection of action and pose demanded 
rom the heroic Briinnhilde of Wagner's creation. If this 
is so the present stundards at Baireuth must be very dif- 
ferent from those which held good during the lifetime 
of the composer. Surely Materna’s Briinnhilde— Ma- 
terna, of whom, be it remembered, Wagner said, ‘‘God be 
thanked, I have found my Briinnhilde!”—was noble, com- 
manding, impressive, never forgetful of the heroic side 
of the character. Creeping about the stage, the tire 


some and incessant waving of arms, and a superabun 
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dance of unmeaning gestures iy on one’s nerves, as the 
saying is, and rob the portrayal Of its really commendable 
features. Madame Gulbrauson has not improved in her 
acting since last year, and having gained in confidence 
and secured the favorable opinion of local admirers, she 
asserts herself more than she used todo. If she would 
condescend to take a few lessons of Madame Lehmann, 
the defects mentioned could doubtless be overcome, and 
it would be worth while for her to make such an effort. 


The weather has, on the whole, proved favorable, al- 
theugh a fine rain set in to-day, thus making wandering 
about the grounds a not altogether comfortable proceed- 
ing, and driving the people into the restaurant for more 
than the usual potations of beer, or for the more moderate 
and equally popular beverage —coffee. 

The dramas increase in length, and so each day one en- 
ters the theatre a little earlier and comes away later. To- 
day, for Siegfried, the drama began at four o'clock, the 
second act opening at a quarter to six, and the third act 
at half after eight. Now that I come to think of it, they 
began the Walkiire at the same hour; but the final act of 
Siegfried was long, and so we did not reach our dwelling- 
place until a late hour; and with the emotional strain of 
these performances beginuing to assert itself, I think we 
shall hail the intervening day between to-morrow’s repre- 
sentation of Die Gétterdimmerung and the next day’s per- 
formance of Parsifal as a much-needed season of repose, 
to be spent, if possible, in the neighboring country. One 
can Jeave the town and its solid but not very attractive 
buildings far behind one in the course of a short drive; 
and the green fields, the gentle slopes in the distance, and 
the perfume of the newly cut hay and flowering way- 
side shrubs offer temptations of an irresistible nature to 
those who have been shut up in a theatre day after day. 


m7" OUR PARIS ! 
ww Lelie 


( N the whole, what new fashions have appeared in 

Paris up to this have been more or less fantasies on 
notes already struck. We ran up to town for a week to 
join some friends at the Continental and browse about in 
shops with them, and saw no end of charming things. 
But the blouses were still bloused, and we even saw 
boleros. 

All the great dress-making houses were filled with dress- 
makers, which sounds perfectly natural, but is not, at all. 
The Paris dressmaker of renown is generally the power 
behind the throne, mighty but invisible. But long rows 
of dress-making buyers from America lined the walls of 
all these more or less Louis XVI. salons. When the mo- 
ment for the audience approached they passed into inner 
sanctuaries, and from thence came out to us the swish 
of silks and the frou-frou of draperies, as all the mani- 
kins, these tall and stately ladies dressed in these beautiful 
and wonderful new models, paraded and peacocked about, 
and decided the fate of American women for this coming 
winter. Such slender supple figures as these manikins 
have! such Jong and tiny waists! And the luckless on- 
looker built after another plan would be charmed and 
bewildered into selecting precisely the wrong thing if 
another characteristic of the great among French dress- 
makers were not to help people to select right things. 

However, bodices, so far as we encountered them, were 
much less bloused than during the summer, and we saw 
any number of charming princesse gowns that were a sort 
of combination of blouse and princesse. For instance, a 
gown of gray cloth had a princesse back and a front with 
closely adjusted side seams, and only a little fulness 
bloused into the belt in the middle. The skirt was made 
with a tablier, or apron front, embroidered down each 
side and across the bottom. The jewelled belt fastening 
with a rococo buckle came from the under-arm seam. 











Another favorite princesse model had trimmings put on 
in stolelike pieces on either side of the front, or was made 
with side pieces like an adjusted jacket front put on over 
the fancy vest like a bolero, but a bolero with long ends 
falling over the belt. Very often in these princesse dresses 
the trimming ran from the top quite to the bottom of the 
dress, following the line of the figure at the waist. We 
noticed lovely embroidered bands and jet passementeries, 
such as were used years ago. 

Some of the prettiest princesse models were made of 
cloth and faille and trimmed with fur. A very smart 
visiting dress, again of gray, which promises to be as 
much worn this season as last, so they told us at Paquin’s, 
had a tablicr and back breadths of gray faille, bordered 
with fur; both apron front and breadths being put on 
over the gown itself. The bodice was trimmed with me- 
dallions of cream guipure, which ran down on to the skirt 
and formed the side breadths. In front was the loose 
open jacket front that has already been described. 

Blouses pleated horizontally seem to be entirely out, 
and blouses crossed and fastened with jabots at the left 
side. But the dainty up-and-down tucks still hold their 
own, and the casaques of the summer are still seen. 
Nearly all the coats we saw had basque effects. A popu- 
lar model that was in no end of the French shop windows 
had what one might call a square bolero top, with basques 
below the belt. Both top and basque were trimmed with 
many rows of braid. 

All shades of plums, grays, golden browns, chestnuts, 
and greens would be the favorite colors of the winter, we 
heard. A few winter hats had begun to blossom out in 
the shop windows—veivet hats turned up on one side and 
trimmed with cock's or paradise feathers, the same hat 
with the cloven crown that has been sv much worn in 
Panama this summer, and modifications of it with wide 
brims, pointed in front, but only slightly turned up on 
the sides. 


The pretty strapped effects that were so effective in 
lace on dainty summer fabrics are repeated on cloths in 
beautiful open-work embroideries, cut out to show color 
underneath. This, however, is never what is called a very 
“Parisian” mode of trimming. It is too ready-made, as 
it were, in appearance, too apparent to be a great favor- 
ite with French women. Nevertheless, dressmakers are 
using that surt of thing extensively on the bottoms of 
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skirts, with bloused-front bodices entirely covered with 
open-work embroidery over color. Very often a band of 
contrasting silk is inserted and left plain, as, for instance, 
a dress of chestnut cloth with the bodice embroidered in 
black galloons had squares of black and white silk let in 
and left plain. 

Some new materials have made their appearance; 
among others, something that impressed us as being very 
fetching, a fine material something between a veiling and 
a cashmere, warmer looking than cashmere, by reason of 
an almond-shaped figure raised over it in a sort of broché 
effect. But cloth will carry the day for winter wear this 
year, as it did last. Skirts are narrower and sleeves are 
smaller than ever. Some of the newest skirts have seams 
up the middle ofthe front. The exact dimensions and cut 
of the winter skirts I will describe in a later letter. 


The shop windows in the Rue de la Paix were full of 
all sorts of fascinating knickknacks. Among the pretty 
things that people scem to buy most are the wrist bags 
for change, tickets, shopping-list, memoranda of all sorts. 
They are little long bags of leather with bandles just large 
enough to slip over the wrist, and they come in most en- 
ticing shades of greens, tans, creams, and browns. The 
**muff chains” ran riot, so far as inanimate objects can 
be expected to show any tendencies of that nature. The 
latest thing is to have a little fan chain pinned to the waist 
at the left side, where the watch pin used to be, from the 
end of which hangs vour fan, the very smallest of the small 
old-fashioned ones that are now worn. 

In jewels pear-shaped stones seemed to be in favor. 
The latest rings have a pear-shaped stone of color in the 
centre, springing from two diamonds on either side. 
Pearls are so immensely popular that their value has in- 
creased one-third. Emeralds are popular, and turquoises, 
in spite of the imitations that one would fancy might 
cheapen them, form part of every well-stocked jewel- 
case, and a goal many that are not so well stocked. The 
newest and most charming thing in turquoises that I have 
seen for a long time was on the pretty white throat of a 
lovely little American woman, at a ball at one of the 
French summer resorts. It was a dog-collar of turquoises 
and white opals, the opals cut into disks and strung al- 
ternately with the blue stones. This was worn above a 
dog-collar of diamonds. 


We have seen some pretty ball dresses lately. Pink, 
among colors, still carries the day for evening gowns, and 
indeed I know certain women who never wear anything 
but pink, having one pink evening gown after another, 
in stuffs and shades of every imaginable description. 
One of the prettiest fancies of the moment is for pink 
combined with Parma violet, the Parma violet put on in 
straps across the silk lining of the pink satin gown, and the 
covering of open-work pink gauze put on over it just as 
though the lining were plain. This same idea is carried 
out in all sorts of combinations—ycllow and lavender, for 
instance, and pale blue and green with cherry. 

KatHARINE DE Forest. 
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GIRLS’ AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING. 


W HAT to choose for a young girl’s winter outfit is at 

present the absorbing topic of thought and conver- 
sation with all mothers. he sweet simplicity always 
supposed to be so inexpensive and so particularly suited 
to young girls is exceedingly difficult to attain in this age 
of the world, and girls of twelve and fourteen are so tall 
and angular. It is by far easier to dress a grown person 
in severe styles and inexpensive fashions than it is a 
young girl whose figure is awkward and undeveloped. 
Then, too, certain materials, in themselves rich and hand- 
some, are quite unsuitable, so that making over mamma’s 
old gowns is a most unsatisfactory piece of work. 

From ten to sixteen are the hardest years to dress a girl 
so her clothes will look as though they had some refer- 
ence to her figure, and had been chosen with care and 
taste. Overdressing is, of course, in bad form, but abso- 
lutely plain lines will only emphasize angularity, and 
there must often be considerable trimming even on school 
frocks to make them look as smart as they should. Rich 
lace, jewelry, and too many ribbons are most —oeer 
to be tabooed, and queer odd colors must also be avoided. 
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SCHOOL FROCKS. 


School frocks are a most, perhaps the most, important 
factor in a girl's wardrobe, and they must be made of 
good serviceable material that will stand the hard service 
of daily wear. A good plan is to start with two, so that 
they can be worn alternately; and, if need be, more can 
be added after the Christmas holidays. It is a most fool- 
ish plan to accumulate many frocks for any young girl; 
far better to buy them when needed. Scotch plaids are 
rampant this season, and come in several different mate- 
rials, all of which are smart and serviceable. ‘To begin 
with, there is the regular all-wool Scotch plaid; then there 
is the silk and wool, the poplin, and the silks. For school 
wear the first is the best, and the darker plaids are to be 
strongly advocated. A frock made all of plaid is some- 
times unbecoming, and when this is the case it is well to 
use with it some plain goods—serge or camel's-hair—green, 
blue, or red. One smart design has a round yoke, sleeves, 
and belt of plain green trimmed with rows of mohair braid 
a quarter of an inch in width; the body of the waist is 
gathered beiow the yoke, and hangs in blouse effect over 
the belt. The skirt of this frock is made with gored front 
and straight sides and back. Another plaid frock has a 
deep pointed collar of dark blue edged with a plaid rib- 
bon—the same plaid as the frock; the collar is so deep 
that the points come to the belt in the buck and front. 
There is a sash of blue knotted loosely, with the ends left 
long enough to fall to the hem of the skirt, and there are 
also pointed cuffs. The skirt is gathered all around on 
this frock, which is designed for a girl of ten. 

Plain rough serge trimmed with plaid is also fashionable 
for school frocks, and is thought to be more becoming. A 
pretty design is in dark blue, with a full sleeveless waist 
of green and blue plaid cut out over the shoulders and 
showing a yoke of the blue. ‘The sleeves are of the blue 
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to match the yoke and skirt, and the only other plaid is a 
band around the skirt. Another style which is attractive 
is of dark blue serge with skirt trimmed with four rows 
of black braid. The skirt is gored all around, The waist 
is like a blouse, and opens in front to show a full vest of 
scarlet velvet; on either side of the front are small gilt 
buttons, and a lacing of black silk cord fastens around 
them and holds the fronts together. The waist has a 
stock-collar and belt of the scarlet velvet. 

A green and blue plaid that is most graceful in design 
is shirred on the shoulders, and the folds are crossed at 
the belt, showing at the neck a V-shaped piece of dark 
green cloth. The skirt is quite plain, gored slightly in 
front and on the sides, but gathered at the sake The 
narrow belt which finishes the skirt and shows below the 
fulness of the waist is also of dark green. 

Brown serge brightened by red trimmings is extremely 
becoming to some girls, and will be in fashion this winter. 
A smart frock of this combination is made with gored skirt 
trimmed with rows of flat brown braid headed by a nar- 
row round scarlet braid. The waist is a scarlet blouse 
with bolero jacket of brown, trimmed around with rows 
of braid to match the skirt. On the scarlet front are 
three gilt studs which are very effective. The collar and 
belt are both of serge, braided like the rest of the frock. 


GIRLS’ COAT AND SKIRT COSTUMES. 

The skirt and coat costume is to be greatly in favor this 
winter, and in very much the same style us last spring. 
Both serges and smooth cloths are used, and there are 
some especially smart frocks made of velveteen and cor- 
duroy. Velveteen is a most useful and effective material, 
and is quite smart enough for a girl to wear at dancing- 
school. Brown is a favorite color, and requires no trim- 
ming save some fur, if the weather be cold, and some 
bright buttons. The skirts are gored, the waists either 
full from the shoulders and with blouse effect or made 
with a yoke. A lace collar adds greatly to the beauty of 
the: frock, with bright ribbons at throat and waist; fancy 
plaid ribbons are used to a great extent. The jackets are 
medium length, tight-fitting in the back, the fronts loose, 
and either double or single breasted, as is most becoming; 
narrow-pointed revers, such as were on the coats last sea- 
son, are again in style, and a boa or small collar of fur, 
with muff to match, gives a finish that is most becoming. 

Cloth costumes, made in precisely the same style, are 
sometimes trimmed with braid, but it is considered smart- 
er to have them quite plain. A blouse-waist of bright 
flannel is worn with this costume, or there can be a waist 
of the same material as the skirt and jacket. All girls 
over ten years of age pow wear sbirt-waists, so with their 
frocks the fancy blouses are preferred. Silk waists are 
considered rather old, but there are plenty of patterns and 
materials to choose from in the light woollens—plaids and 
checks especially. Trimmings of plaid silk are used ef- 
fectively on the fitted waists; collars, both the sailor and 
the stock, and belts give a bright touch of color and a 
youthful look that makes these severely plain styles much 
more becoming. Plain ribbons are too old and sombre- 
looking, and even the light blues and pinks come under 
this category. 

Poplin is a material that will be greatly used for girls’ 
frocks this season. It is very effective in the bright plaids 
as well as in the plain colors. The younger girls will wear 
the plaid frocks with cloth jackets, while older girls will 
wear the entire costume of the plain color. Velvet and 
silk are both used for trimming, and even white lace and 
velvet can be combined on the waist. A charming cos- 
tume of dark brown has the skirt made without trimming, 
the front breadth gored, the rest of the skirt authored 
The waist is full, and has a bolero of brown velvet and a 
turned-over collar of white lace over a stock-collar of 
plaid ribbon. A dark green poplin is trimmed with rows 
of narrow velvet ribbon the same shade put on the waist 
to form a jacket effect, while a full vest of bright plaid 
silk gives a youthful look that is most attractive. 


FOR AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


Silk frocks are now considered possible for young girls 
to wear at entertainments, dancing. ciasses, etc., but there 
are wey conservative women who still cling to the theory 
that eighteen is quite young enough to put on silk, even 
for dances. Cashmere and light wool can be made 
most smartly, while the sheer white muslins never go out 
of fashion. A light tan cashmere for a girl of twelve is 
made with gored skirt and full waist with yoke. On the 
skirt are straps of white lace insertion which start at 
the belt and extend part way down, longer in front 
than at the back; on the waist are straps to match, while 
a lace collar covers the yoke and extends over tle top of 
the sleeves. In pale canary-colored cashmere is another 
sinart frock, made with skirt gathered on to the band; the 
waist is full, and is nearly covered by a fichu which is 
crossed at the bust, with lace-trimmed ends falling down 
on the skirt. A collar and sash of yellow surah complete 
this frock. A white cashmere, the skirt trimmed with 
three rows of lace insertion, and the waist with the same 
insertion and a dainty silk and lace collar, is one of the 
latest designs. 

When silk is worn it must be of the Dresden pattern. 
A yellow and white stripe with a vine of green bas a plain 
skirt. The waist is made full to wear with a guimpe, and 
has a pointed bertha of green velvet edged with lace inser- 
tion. A party frock of pale pink cashmere for a child of 
eight is trimmed with bands of gay pink velvet sewed 
on only at one edge; the waist bas also bands of the velvet, 
but the lace bertha is so deep the waist scarcely shows at 
all, either in the back or front. A muslin and lace guimpe 
is worn with this frock. 

A white silk with stripes of pale blue and a dainty vine 
of pink is made with full skirt, the front breadth slightly 
gored. The waist is laid in narrow tucks, but is full, to 
give a blouse effect. A deep collar of armure silk trimmed 
with a ruffle of lace and with a band of lace insertion 
covers the upper part of the waist, and extends over the 
sleeves, which are shirred the entire length, with only a 
small puff at the top. 

The principal points to be noted in fashions for young 
girls this winter are that both full and gored skirts are 
in style—whichever is most becoming must be chosen. 
Sleeves are medium size; the cut of many of the frocks is 
much the same as that worn by older women; plaids, both 
in materials and trimmings, are extremely fashionable; 
street coats are a little longer, but show no other marked 
difference, unless in tighter fitting over the hips. 
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THE ROUND-ROBIN READING CLUB. 


wi! ME years ago a young woman who desired to know something of the 
+ history of the Madonna in art applied to a correspondence society for a 
list of books upon the subject. In answer she received the regular art course, 
hich opened in Assyria, proceeded to Egypt, included Greece, Rome, Italy, 
d closed with—well, say Germany, England, and the nineteenth century. 
Ihe study was thorough and valuable, but gave much more than she had 
ther time or use for. If some competent person had taken it and selected 
ist What bore upon her special subject, she would have had the assistance she 
needed; aud it is possible the society itself might have done so upon request, 
| she accepted the list as their ultimatum, made her own researches, and in 
consequence of her ignorance missed some most important books—nearly all 
the essays. This experience drew her attention to the fact that while there 
is much “personally conducted ” information available, it was within arbi- 
trary limits, and made no elastic provision for special and individual needs. 
mmer schools, the different study organizations, university extension, all 

























































had their places, and each did excellent work, but the adage Of the square peg 
ind the round hole was often suggested. There are many people who have 
! lesire for a course of reading for reading’s sake simply, but who do need 


dance along important and special lines. Teachers working for higher po- 
ns, clergymen desiring certain historical or literary studies, young men and 
women writing on special subjects, are among the many classes who require 
that expert assistance which not merely indicates the important, but casts 
iway the unimportant and retarding sources of information. 


lhese were the conditions in which originated the Round-Robin Reading Club, 
which was organized in 1894, having for its definite object ** the consideration 
of the individual The system is that of a correspondence club, with head- 


quarters in Philadelphia, Miss Louise Stockton, the founder, being the director. 
\s its name signifies, it has no standard of comparison, but expects its mem- 
hers to decide what they consider most important for themselves, The courses 
of reading are made by specialists, who are careful to make the readers famil- 
iar not merely with the subject, but also with the literature relating to it. The 
working system is very simple. The year is divided into two periods of six 
months each, but with a special arrangement for eight months when preferred. 
Ihere are two divisions of courses, the regular and special. The first com- 
prises those already on the lists, but subject to adaption to personal wishes; 
the second is made expressly for applicants who require unusual lines of 
work. There are now in use over twenty different sibjects, with sixty-two 
subdivisions, each arranged as a six months’ course. Each of these courses 
has been made to order, and it is a significant fact that there has never been 
iny time in which prospective demands could be considered and studies made 
in anticipation, The demand has always kept ahead. 


After a member has selected his subject there is prepared for him a work- 
ing schedule (eituer from those already made, or, if necessary, an entirely new 


ne This is type-written, and gives a well-arranged and thoroughly analyzed 
outline, with references and suggestions for study and for papers, designating 
not only the volumes to be read, but chapters, and sometimes pages. Each 


member is under the charge of the examiner who prepares his or her schedule, 
but there is no form of examinations, except when work is being done for a 
certificate; the reading is not obligatory, no account of hours is exacted, and the 
readers are left untrammelled by rules or penalties. It is taken for granted each 
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member is sincere, responsible, and intelligent, and as each schedule is ar- 

ranged for a certain period, he is expected to accomplish it within the time. 

If he does not, more’s the pity—but there is no any > 
It is in the class-work, however, that the ‘‘ Round Robin” does its most 

popular work; and here it faces that most difficult problem how it is pos- 

sible to interest and stimulate the individual through the club meeting. 

In order to do this it gives each member of a club the same privileges an 


individual possesses—a schedule for home reading, personal care of the ex 
aminer, etc.—and it also provides for the chairman personally arranged 
programmes for each meeting. These give the readings, and subjects for 


papers and discussions; every effort is made to make them varied and full, 
to develop vital questions, and induce co-operation. 


The character of the work is literary and critical, and pedagogical meth- 
ods are not in use, although the examiners are often teachers, some profess- 
ors in colleges, but they realize that they are not working, as in schools, for 
the immature and uninformed, and they are therefore at liberty to give the 
best and ripest results of their personal research and intellectual training 
to students able to appreciate them. Having this class of assistants, it is 
easy to understand why on the lists of the members are found the names of 
highly educated women, of college graduates, ministers, young men, type 
writers, foreigners, school-teachers, mothers—each working in his or her 
own way. 

That there was an existing need for this organization is proved by the 
fact that between January 1, 1894, when the work opened, to June 1, near- 
ly one thousand people, from all parts of the country, had applied for in- 
formation, and thirty different courses were made upon demand. This 
statement shows how universal was the need for special studies, and indi- 
cates how few were the avenues through which it could be satisfied. As 
we all know, parents have often neither the inclination, time, nor neces- 
sury knowledge to supervise and direct the reading of their children. | 
Teachers are too crowded with school-work to give time for post-graduate 
direction, while the large classes with no scholastic connections are com- 
pletely without guidance. It is the ‘professor of books” who is needed, 
and this chair the ‘‘ Round Robin” desires to occupy. 





In the brief experience of the ‘‘ Round Robin” many interesting facts 
have been developed, and one of the most suggestive relates to the phe- 
nomenal growth of the club association. Whether the spirit of co-oper- 
ation is stimulated by the ‘‘ National Federation,” or whether some other 
principle is at work, it is impossible to decide, but in the past four years 
the woman who reads alone has comparatively disappeared. The work 
may be done in a large club, or with — one other person, but now it is 
almost certain to be co-operative. Another fact which points to healthful 
and scholarly conditions is the increased amount of reading done in con- 
nection with the ordinary winter lecture courses, as well as in the ‘‘ uni- 
versity extension.” Another high-water-mark is shown in the attention 
the libraries give the student. any of us remember well when the libra- 
rian at the desk expected only the reader with a list, but the whole force 


. now seeks to interest and assist the student. These are among the ad- 
CREPE DE CHINE GOWN WITH APPLIQUE LACE —(See Pace 197.) vances in educational directions which have been brought under the direct 
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observation of a club which goes as an itinerant in any 
direction, and has the opportunity of obtaining intelligent 
knowledge of the intellectual tendencies of the day. 


AUTUMN GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 796. 


]\MBROIDERED crépe gowns are exceedingly dainty 

4 and effective. A dinner gown of pink crépe de Chine 
is trimmed with lace entre-deux in crossed bands put on 
below the hips. Around the skirt is an appliqué design 
in black lace, and the waist is embroidered to correspond, 
and has also a bertha of Chantilly. This guimpe is of 
shirred mousseline de soie with stock-collar and ruche. 

A smart silk gown of blue figured taffeta is made with 
a skirt having two ruffles put on in scallops. The body 
of the waist is of white lace over yellow silk, with deep 
slashed cape trimmed with heavy lace appliqué. Sleeves 
puffed at the shoulder, collar and belt of white satin. 








GOWN OF MOIRE VELOURS WITH ALENCGON 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


M ANY of the new costumes this autumn are noticeable 
pt for the richness of materials and trimmings. One 
particularly smart gown from Ja maison Druilhe et Anglés, 
shown on the front page, has the skirt of black armure, 
made very full and with godets. The blouse-coat is a 
most elaborate affair, made of green mirror velvet cut 
with tabs. A large plastron of broadtail fur covers the 
front and the back and forms epaulettes over the sleeves; 
this plastron is embroidered in jet and green and silver 
passementerie. Three brandebourgs of assorted sizes fin- 
ished with olives have the effect of loops on the front of 
the waist. A collar slashed to match the waist is lined 
with ermine. The belt is of black Suéde, fastened with 
a steel or old-silver buckle. The small sleeves are trimmed 
at the wrist with the same embroidery as that on the plas- 
tron, and are slashed to show a ruffle of the fur around the 
hand. 


LACE. 


A green felt hat of the Vigeé Lebrun shape is worn with 
this gown. It is trimmed with black feathers, a stiff ruche 
of pleated velvet around the crown, and at the side large 
white roses form a cache-peigne. 

Moiré velours and moiré poplin are again to be fashion- 
able this season. Ove of the smartest of the new autumn 
gowns, from Maison Bourniche, is of moiré velours most 
elaborately trimmed. The waist is draped in front, with 
silk to match, which is fastened under the belt at one 
side. Over the shoulders are ruffles of point d’Alencon 
A sash of yellow Liberty faille is tied at the side in a single 
bow, and the ends fall to the foot ofthe skirt. The skirt is 
made with two large pleats in the back, and is trimmed 
with ruffles of point d’Alencon lace applied in irregular 
designs. 

A felt bat trimmed with wide cerise silk braid is'a 
feature of this costume. At one side where the brim is 
turned up is a pigeon. Around the crown is a roll of 
white tulle. This hai is from Marescot Sceurs, Paris. 








THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘Mrs. GERALD,” ‘‘THE Two SALOMES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


AFTER GOLD, 


QHE waited an instant for a reply, and as none came 
\ she called for the third time, raising her voice. But 
there was no answer. She dared not call as loudly as she 
wished, lest she might awaken Mr. Nawn, whom she could 
still hear breathing 

But it was of no consequence. Robert had gone around 
to the north door, which was the one ordinarily used. In 
a moment more she would be brushing the snow from his 
clothes, and he would be laughing at her for her anxiety. 

She hastened through the rooms to the north of the 
house again, expecting to hear him stamping his feet there 
on the thick rug. But no; it was still, save for the beat- 
ing of the wind and the melancholy sough of the snow on 
the window and house wall. With a pang of ungovern- 
able terror she now believed that the man she had seen 
could not have been Robert. Then she made herself 
think that it was Robert, and that he had gone to the 
barn to look after the cow and horse before he came in. 
She must be patient. 

She sat down on the edge of a chair, rigid and expect- 
ant—expectant, though in the bottom of her heart she 
knew that it was not in the least likely that Robert would 
go to the barn now, The moments passed as moments do 
pass at such atime. Then, at lust, the clock struck two. 
Olive grew calm with the calmness that sometimes comes 
from a conviction of misfortune. Something had hap- 
pened to her husband; but perhaps it was nothing evil 
that had kept him. She wondered coolly why we always 
immediately suspect that it is misfortune that is coming. 

With the word ‘‘coming” forming itself in her mind, 
she started from her chair and ran to the door. She had 
heard a sound in Mr. Nawn’s room. She stumbled aguinst 
something in the darkness, recovered herself, and went 
on, running up the stairs with arms outspread, and call- 
iu, as she went, “* Mr. Nawn! Mr. Nawn !” 

But no one answered. It was not a voice that she had 
heard in the old man’s room, but a noise as of fect scuf- 
fling on the floor. She wished now that she had lighted 
a lamp and brought it with her; but it was too late to 
wish that. She knew that Mr. Nawn's custom was to 
keep his door locked. She fumbled for the latch; it was 
very bluck in this ball. Her hand, instead of finding the 
latch, passed through into space. Then she knew that 
the door was not only unlocked, but it was open a little. 
She pushed it wide and entered. There was some light 
in the Chamber, for the blinds of a window were flung 
back, so that a pale illumination from outside entered. 

There were two men struggling with each other. One 
was in a long white robe—that was old Mr. Nawn; the 
other's form was more vague, and yet more dominant. It 
was the other who was getting the advantage; not too 
easily, however, for Mr. Nawn, though old, was still pow- 
erful, and he was now defending his gold, or he thought 
that he was. Neither uttered a sound. 

Confused and frightened as she was, Olive did not besi- 
tate. She flung herself forward and clutched at the neck 
of the stranger, attacking him in the rear. She knew that 
a little help would avail much. And it did. From the 
instant she touched him it was the effort to escape that 
absorbed the intruder. He had a black veil so tightly 
fastened on his face—Olive felt it—that even in the serim- 
mage it did not fall off. He flung himself about; he 
threw Olive heavily from him with one band, and she fell 
with a thud on the floor; he succeeded in freeing himself 
from the old man’s clutch. He dashed at the dvor; he 
could be heard running down the stairs; the outer door 
resisted him for an instant, then that slammed open; then 
complete silence 

The cat, which had been shut into the wood-shed, 
walked noiselessly into the room, purring comfortably. 

Mr. Nawn, from the push that had been given him, had 
fallen forward on the bed. He now raised himself, put 
his hand to his head, and sat quiet for a moment. Then 
he carefully reached forward to a stand that had stood at 
the head of his bed with matches upon it. But the stand 
had been knocked down anid the matches scattered. 

Then the old man opened his lips for the firsttime. He 
swore roughly. He crouched to the floor and groped 
about with flat palm and extended fingers until he touched 
a match. The sound of the contact of the match on the 
wall was curiously distinct in the silence. 

Mr. Nawn scrambled to his feet with the match held 
upright. He found the lamp on the shelf and lighted it. 
Then he turned with it in his hand and looked at the fig- 
ure lying on the floor, Olive was as motionless as if she 
had been dead. He knelt stiffly down by her. He was 
becoming stiff now, and it was cold in that room—so cold 
that the man began to shiver 

** She's stunned,” he said, aloud 

He rose to his feet laboriously and carried the lamp to 
the shelf. He went back, stooped, and lifted Olive in his 
arms. He daid her on his own bed and sprend a heavy 
cover over her. Having done that, he dressed with re- 
markable swiftness, now muttering to himself. His heavy 
steps shook the floor, When he had drawn on a garment 
he would stoop over the figure on the bed, with the light 
held close to the-face. Ouce he laid his thick, heavy hand 
over the heart. 

‘She'll be coming to soon—she'll come to. She can't 
help it. She's young.” So he kept muttering. He brought 
a bottle of brandy from a closet, and he poured some of 
the liquid into a spoou and forced the spoon between Olive’s 
teeth. ‘‘They say it's water of life,” he whispered. ‘'I 
should hate to have her die like this. I want her to live 
to see that scoundrel punished. After my gold! Great 
heavens! my gold!” 

He put the bottle and spoon on the stand, which he had 
placed upright in its old position. He grasped a post of 
the bedstead and held it fast as he stooped over Olive. 
Yes, she was reviving. She moved her head uneasily; 
she spoke, but indistinctly at first; then, more distinctly, 
she asked, 

** Has he gone?” 

* Begun in Haarsn’s Bazan No, 28, Vol. XXX. 


** Yes—to the devil!” was the prompt answer. 

Olive sighed. Presently she suid, “If Rob had only 
been here! 

“He couldn't have done much better than you did,” 
was the response. 

Olive lay still a moment; then she raised herself on her 
elbow and gazed about her, her eyes wild. ‘ Oh!” she 
cried, ‘‘ where is Rob?” 

** Hasn’t he come back?” asked Mr. Nawn. 

“No. Something has happened to him. I must go.” 

She tried to rise, but Mr. ion pushed her down. 

**You can't go. It ‘Il be morning before long now. 
You lie still. I'll make a fire here. I'll sit by the stove 
and smoke. By-und-by I'll get a sleigh of somebody and 
go over to the Falls.” 

The man set about making a fire, and Olive watched 
him. Her head was so strange when she lifted it that she 
dared not try to rise. When the fire was roaring in the 
air-tight, Mr. Nawn came to the bed again. 

** Another sup of brandy?” he asked. 

She made a negative sign. He put the bottle in the 
closet and locked the door. It appeared to be his habit to 
lock all doors. He wrapped a blanket about him and sat 
down by the stove. He crowded in the wood, in apparent 
forgetfulness of the fact that he was lavish of the fuel. 
He lighted his pipe and smoked fast, the blue clouds fill- 
ing the room. As for Olive, she lay looking at him, aware 
of « strange haziness enveloping her brain. This haziness 
Was so great that she gave up trying to think clearly, 
and she could not prevent herself from falling asleep. 

Mr. Nawn, sitting by the fire, after a while felt his head 
drooping, wide awake as he had thought himself to be. 
He put his pipe on the stove-hearth, leaned back in his 
chair, and he also was soon asleep, the room becoming 
breathlessly hot. The cat sat in a little heap, sometimes 
blinking inquisitively. So the time went on until the late 
daylight began to creep into the room. Outside, the snow 
was swirling about, apparently as thick as ever. 

Olive opened her eyes, then sat up, throwing the com- 
forter quickly back. She rose to her feet, standing irres- 
olutely for a moment. Then she asked, in a whisper: 
“What is it? What is it that has happened ;” 

But even as she put the question she remembered every 
detail of what had occurred. And Robert had not come 
back. Mr. Nawn was still py ano The room was in dis- 
order from the struggle of a few hours before. The lamp 
was burning palely in the light. She stepped forward and 
extinguished it. How much oil had aiready been wasted! 

Then she went down stairs as quickly as she could. 
Her head was unsteady, and hurt her when she turned it. 
There wag the north door unlatched, and the entry was 
heaped with snow. She waded through it to the wood- 
house, and brought back a shovel, with which she began to 
pile the snow, so that she might open the door. As she 
did so, she heard sleigh-bells coming. She dropped her 
shovel aud ran to the front of the house, but the suow and 
frost had so curtained the window that she could see no- 
thing. and her hand stuck to the glass. But she knew 
that the bells had stopped. 

A sound at the north side of the house! 
back. 

“Olive! Olive, I say!” impatiently, in Robert's voice. 
* Why, how came all this snow here? Why didn’t you 
shut this door? It must have been open all night.” 

The young man had crowded through the aperture, and 
he now took the shovel and began to fling blocks of the 
white stuff outside. He did not glance at Olive until he 
had cleared the mass somewhat. Then he dropped the 
tool, and his wife caught bis arm. 

**Oh, what has happened?” she cried. 

The two entered the kitchen. 

**I'm awfully sorry you've been worrying,” he an- 
swered. ‘I knew you would, but I couldn't send word 
to you. You know [ told you I might be late. Well, it 
was almost midnight before I started from the Falls. Had 
to wait to see a man on business, and the storm was pretty 
thick by that time. I was struggling on, the wind at my 
back, luckily. But I didn’t have much luck all the sume. 
I sell, and somehow I twisted my ankle—not much; I'm 
only lame a little. A man on a wood-sled came along just 
then, on his way to the Falls. He said he’d take me right 
back; that I was a fool to try to go on; that I should 
freeze to death, now I couldn't go fast. It was terribly 
cold, you know. How you shiver, Olive! I knew you'd 
worry your life out, almost; but I rode back on the sled, 
and aah: the rest of the night at Mr. Hayden's, and 
got him to bring me home this morning.” 

Young Nawn’s words were spoken quickly, and as soon 
as the explanation was over he exclaimed: 

** But what has happened here? I would as soon think 
of the world’s coming to an end as of father’s leaving a 
door unlocked. And haven't you been in bed at all, Olive? 
You ought to have thought that the storm delayed me and 
have gone to bed and slept.” 

Here Robert stooped and kissed the white face on his 
shoulder. Then he lifted Olive in his arms and said, with 
a laugh, that he should put her to bed now, und she must 
stay there while he kindled a fire. 

She made no reply; she let him do as he said. Their 
bedroom led from the kitchen, and she lay there quietly 
until she heard the fire crackling in the stove. It was 
very cold—the first ‘* cold snap” of the winter. Although 
the water had been let down from the pump, the handle 
was frozen stiff, and had to be thawed from water in the 
teakettle. 

** Don’t get up yet,” Robert called once; ‘‘ it isn’t warm 
enough.” 

She listened to his movements. She knew by the sounds 
just what he was doing. If one had looked at her face it 
would have been found singularly inexpressive. Her eyes 
were fixed on a certain figure in the paper on the wall. 

After a time Robert came into the room. He sat down 
on the bed and leaned tenderly over that quiet face. *‘ You 
look as if something was matter,” he said—‘‘some- 
thing more than my being so long away. And how came 
the door open ?” 

“The man left it open,” answered Olive. 


She burried 


She was now looking intently at her husband, and he 
was meeting the gaze with questioning eyes. But his eyes 
seemed somehow to recede as he looked. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MINISTER CALLS. 


“THe man?” he repeated. Then he asked, hastily, 
** Olive, are you well?” 

She smiled slightly. ‘* Oh yes, I'm well, and perfectly 
sane. The man, when he ran away, left the door open, 
and neither Mr. Nawn nor I thought of shutting it.” She 
spoke with apparent effort, and she now seemed also to 
meet her husband’s eyes only by an effort. She took his 
hand and held it pressed to her bosom. ‘‘ Oh,” she mur- 
mured, “I’m so glad you've come! I have suffered so! 
But you've come back.” 

He kissed her again. ‘‘I’m so sorry—so sorry!” he said, 
gently. Then he resumed: ** But you must tell me about 
the man. Was hea burglar? Did he get anything? How 
is father? Does he know? It’s dreadful to think that you 
were alone, or as bad as alone—my poor Olive—my poor 
darling!” 

He bent over and caressed her. She clung to his hand, 
guzing up at him. He had not been so gently kind of 
late, not for a long time. But she supposed that it was 
not # man’s way to be demonstrative. A man was so dif- 
ferent after marriage: he left his wife to tuke many things 
for granted; he was busy; he couldn't be continually 
turning to her and saying, ‘‘I love you—you are dearer 
than ever to me.” If he did not become cruelly indiffer- 
ent, it was all the woman could expect. 

“You must think that I want to know what bas hap- 
pened,” urged Robert, after a short silence. 

So Olive hesitatingly told him every particular of what 
had occurred, and the young man listened with an intent- 
ness that appeared to take the word from her lips almost 
before she spoke it. He suddenly put his arm about her 
when she came to the telling of how the burglar had flung 
her to the floor and then run away. And when every- 
thing was told, he still held her, and questioned again and 
again as to whether she was really much injured. He 
was once more the tender and impassioned lover of a few 
months ago. She lay back on the pillow, her worn face 
happy, her eyes softly brilliant through their anxiety. 

At last Robert limped into the kitchen to attend to 
the fire. He would not allow Olive to stir. He said he 
would get the breakfast. Everything would be lute any- 
way now, and he should not try to go to the factory 
until noon. Oh yes (in answer to her remonstrance), he 
could walk if he took time—and a cane. He laughed; he 
hung over his wife and petted her. He said he was so 
thavkful that no worse had happened to her. When he 
went out he should stop at Mr. Ames’s house and tell him 
of the burglary. Mr. Ames was chairman of the Sclect- 
men, and it was his business to do something. That fel 
low must be caught; be (Robert) couldn’t rest until he 
was caught. He wished his father would offer a reward. 
If he were able, he would offer‘a reward himself. 

Young Nawn made some tea and carried it to his wife. 
She drank it, but she said that she could not eat; she 
could not even try to eat. At last Mr. Nawn’s step was 
heard on the stairs; then the kitchen door opened and he 
entered. Robert was standing by the sink. He turned 
quickly and gave the old man a sharp gaze, which was 
returned by one fully as keen. 

**T hope you're all right, father,” said Robert. 
been telling me what’s happened. 
offering a reward.” 

Mr. Nawn had reached his chair by the stove, and he 
now dropped into it slowly, supporting himself by putting 
a hand on each arm. 

** Reward for what?” he asked. 

* For finding that man who tried to rob you last night.” 

** Pooh! what’sthe use? The Selectmen are fools; and 
if they got some police out here, the chances are that 
they'd be fools too. I sha’n’t offer any reward. You 
may do that if you want to.” 

“I would if I had money enough,” was the response. 

“Then you'd be a bigger jackass than I take you for. 
Where's Olive?” looking about the room. 

** She's lying down. I wouldn’t let her get up yet.” 
Mr. Nawn leaned back in his chair and grunted. 
said he was too old to be broken of his rest. 
his chuckling laugh and rubbed his hands. 

* The fellow didn’t get anything,” he said, presently. 
** 1 guess he'll try another place next time. What in the 
deuce did he come here for? Did he think I kept gold 
lying about where he could grab it? Not much. Put a 
little more coffee in the pot this morning, Bob. I feel as 
if I'd hike a stiff cup.” 

His son obeyed him, and presently the two sat down. 
The old man ate a hearty breakfast of the ham and pota- 
toes, but Robert could not eat, though he made a pretence 
of doing so. 

** What's the matter?” asked Mr. Nawn, eying him 
across the table. 

‘I’ve been startled—and to think that Olive was flung 
down!” 

** But she wasn’t hurt badly, was she?” reaching for 
another potato. 

**No,” shortly. 

“Then there’s no harm, is there? 
Isabel Keating would have done?” 
again, and Robert frowned. ‘She's a great, strapping 
girl, Isabel is. Perhaps she'd have flung the burglar, in- 
stead of letting him fling her. If you'd married Isabel, 
Bob, you'd have had money enough yourself to offer a 
reward.” 

**Hush!” Robert glanced towards the bedroom door, 
which was not quite closed. *‘* Olive will hear you.” The 
young man’s face became red, then faded to an unnatural 
pallor. He pushed his chair back from the table. * 
wish you wouldn’t talk like that, father!” he exclaimed, 
in a half-whisper. 

‘Like what? Ain’t you very delicate? You know you 
didn’t really know which to take—now did you?” Rob- 
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ert’s eyes dropped. As his father sat looking at him intent- 
ly, he noticed a purple mark like a bruise near the young 
man’s left temple. ‘* Have you had a fall?” asked Mr. 
Nawn, suddenly. 

“Yes; that’s what kept me. I started for home last 
— and [ fell and got a little sprain. The going was 
bad.” 


*T shouldn’t think soft snow would have been so bad 
to fall on.” 

‘***T was ice,” answered Robert, shortly. 

Then, witb an effort, the son related to his father the 
circumstances thai had detained him. When he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Nawn remarked that it was a pity Bob hadn't 
been at home; that he probably would never be so great- 
ly wanted again as long as he lived. Then the subject 
was dropped. 

All the neighborhood discussed the affair. The Select- 
men came und examined the rooin; they sent for a detec- 
tive from the nearest city, and he examined everything. 
Of course the snow obliterated all tracks. The town offi- 
cials, perhaps, were stung into unusual efforts by Mr. 
Nawn’s open scorn of their powers. He sat by the air- 
tight in his room and scoffed at their suppositions. Pres- 
ently they gave up the affair. The neighborhood held on 
to ita while longer, and everybody made a guess as to 
how much money oli Nawn kept in the house. The 
storekeeper did not scruple to assert that “they "—mean- 
ing by this collective pronoun the burglar — wouldn't 
stop there; ‘‘they” would make another attempt. He 
shook his head wisely over the molasses which was trick- 
ling slowly through a tunnel into Esther Rice’s stone jug. 
It took a quart of treacle a great while in the winter to go 
through a tunnel. 

**I pity Olive,” said Esther. ‘I declare I do pity 
Olive. Is'pose she was in love with Robert Nawn, but 
she don’t look none too happy now; ’n’ she don’t hardly 
ever come to her mother’s; 'n’ Mrs. Newcomb she’s about 
given up goin’ over to old Nawn’s, anyway. She says 
she'd rather see the Old Harry than to see him; she says 
she always feels ’s if he was lookin’ her through ‘n’ 
through, and 's if she was all to once goin’ to be found 
out in something dreadful. How much money do you 
s'pose old Nawn keeps in the house?” 

Esther tried to peer over the counter at the molasses, 
but found that she could not quite succeed. 

** Not a cent,” promptly, from the storekeeper. 
too bright to keep money by him.” 

‘I know he’s jest as bright as the Evil One,” spoke up 
a voice near the stove, ‘‘ but he’s got a weak point. I'll 
bet a dollar ag’inst a cent any time that old Nawn keeps 
a pile of gold somewhere, so 't he c’n go 'n’ roll in it jest 
’s a dog rolls in carri’n. You'll find I'm right.” The 
speaker slapped his hand down on the top of a sugar- 
barrel as emphasis. 


** He's 


It was some time after the attempted robbery that the 
minister called at Mr. Nawn’s. He was the same minis- 
ter who lad married Robert and Olive. He drove over 
and hitched his horse to the fence, taking a long time to 
tie the rope. It had begun to grow warm now; a thaw 
had set in, and everything was dripping. At last he 
walked up the path to the front door. The weeds and the 
pudding-bag shrubs were all gone. The minister's rub- 
ber boots sank into the *‘ sposh” and spattered large drops 
about 

Olive came to the door in response to his knock. She 
was pale, and there were dark marks under her eyes. The 
man’s heart went out to her in a great throb of sympathy. 
He stepped quickly into the hall. 

‘You'll have to come to the kitchen,” she said; ‘‘ we 
don’t keep a fire in the sitting-room.” 

He followed her through the desolate house, expecting 
to find Mr. Nawn established in a warm corner, but his 
chair was empty. The visitor sat down; he looked again 
at Olive; then he said, earnestly: 

*T wish I'd brought my wife with me. You look lone- 
some, Mrs. Nawn; you must excuse me for saying so.” 
Olive drew herself up more erectly. She folded ber hands 
with a prim movement in her lap. She opened her lips 
to speak, then closed them again. ‘‘ Yes,” went on Mr. 
Lang, “I do wish I’d brought Mrs. Lang. You're too 
much alone—you need to see a woman sometimes. I wish 
I could say something to cheer you. Olive, are you well?” 

The minister was an impulsive man. He spoke rapidly, 
and he leaned forward as he spoke. 

Now Olive succeeded in speaking. ‘I thank you,” she 
said, formally; ‘‘I’m quite well; and you're mistaken 
about my being much alone. Mr. Nawn is here most of 
the time. He’s gone over to the Falls to-day. He heard 
that a grocer there was selling sugar at a quarter of a 
cent a pound cheaper than you can get it here.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Lang uttered this exclamation and then was 
silent. He sat looking at this woman, whose eyes were 
lowered, and whose lips were so reticently closed. He 
glanced at her hands; they were folded so closely that 
the nails showed white. What should he say? He felta 
strange inclination to weep. Was this Olive Newcomb? 
And was she beginning to think of nothing but that sugar 
was a quarter of a cent a pound cheaper at the Falls? If 
his wife were only here, she might go to this girl and put 
her arms about her. ‘I’m sorry you are troubled, Olive,” 
he said, gently. 

She raised her eyes. “Troubled?” she repeated. “What 
should I be troubled about?” 

The man made no reply. He sat there gazing about 
the room, hoping he could think of something to say. 
At last he remarked that he should suppose that Olive 
would like to have her mother come and stay with her. 
As old Mr. Nawn had requested his daughter-in-law not 
to have visitors stop to take meals with them, this remark 
was not particularly happy. 

‘* Mother has Aunt Ruth with her,” replied Olive. 

The minister grew more and more embarrassed. He 
rose and walked to the window, making some irrelevant 
remark to the effect that the Creeper was more swollen 
than he had ever known it to be so early in the spring. 

‘* Yes,” said Olive, dully; ‘‘ Robert was saying the same 
thing yesterday.” 

Mr. Lang returned to his chair and sat down. He res- 
olutely began to talk, not caring much what he said. He 
sat for half an hour, and then he rose. Olive rose too, 
the same fixed expression on her face that had been there 
since her guest had come. The minister shook hands 
with her, and she invited him to call again, speaking mo- 
notonously. She followed him to the door, and closed it 
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when he was walking down through the melting snow to 
his horse. While he was unfastening his hitch-rope the 
door opened again, and a voice called, hurriedly, 

** Mr. Lang, please come back—come back!” 


(ro sx conTinveD.] 
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PLAN OF CLUB WORK. 


A NUMBER of requests have been received that a plan 
of work for a department club shall be given in the 
Bazar. Obviously such a request is difficult to comply 
with, as each department represents in itself the work of 
asingle club. A résumé, however, of last year’s work of 
the powerful Woman's Club of Denver, Colorado, which 
counts over seven hundred members, is subjoined in an 
effort to meet the suggestion. This club has sixteen gen- 
eral club meetings, two a month, from October to May, 
inclusive, of the club year. Each of the six departments 
into which the club is divided takes charge of two general 
club meetings a year, the remaining four club meetings 
being two ‘‘miscellaneous,” one ‘‘annual,” and a closing 
“reception.” In addition the departments meet monthly 
by themselves, following regular programmes. Corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs, ML. Riley, The Drexel, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


PROGRAMME OF DEPARTMENTS. 

Home. —October.—Emergencies in the Home. November.—New Oc- 
cupations for Women, December.—Home Attractions for Husbands, 
Children, Guesis, Indivdaality of the Home. Social Duties. Jan- 
uary.—Musical Etiquette. An Afternoon with Modern Composers, 
Music for Children. February.—Miscellaneous. March.—Smal! Econ- 
omies in the Home. Helpful Hints to H keepers, Ré ‘ 
April.—Child Study. October Club Meeting.—Sketcies of Home Life 
iu Various Lands. April.—Literature in the Home, 

Reroum.—October —The Relation of the City to the State. Novem- 
ber.—The Department of Public Health and Safety. December.—The 
Department of Finance and the Department of Law. The Mayor. 
January.—Miscellaneous, February.—The Legislative Department. 
March.—The Department of Public Works. October Club Meeting.— 
**'The Ideal City.” January. —** Temperance Reform.” 

Soiurnow anv Patrosoruy.—October.—Evolation of the Family and 
City. Evolution of the Nation. November.—Evolution of the Money 
System to the Full of the Roman Empire. Modern Systems, Decem- 
ber.—Kvolution of Primitive Toole avd Machinery. Evolation of 
Modern ‘Tools and Machinery. January.—Evolution of Misic. Kvo- 
lution of Art. February.—Evolution of Architecture. March.—Evo- 
lation of Educational Systeme. April. — Evolution of Religion, 
Evolution of Ethica. November Club Meeting. —Evoluti u of Lan- 
guage. February.—Evolution of Literature. 

Putianturory.—October.—The Philanthropic Use of the Kinder- 
garten. November.—The Martyrs of Progress. December.—The Spear 
of Ithuriel. January.—The Message and Ministry of Fun. February. 
—An Educated Laborer. March.—Child Labor. April.—Newspapers 
as an Aid in Philanthropy. November Club Mceting.—Short Talks 
by Practical Workers. Commanuistic Experiments of Modern Times, 

Axt anp Lererature.—Topic for year’s study, “ Spain,” followed 
on usual plan of literary clab through ten meetings. December 
Club Meeting.—Life and Writings of Lope de Vega. Life and Paint- 
jugs of Velasquez. March.—Madrid. 

Epuoation.—October.—School Laws. November.—Responsibility of 
Parents. Evolution of the Father. December.—Edncation in Music. 
January.—School Laws (continued), Vebrwary.—Literary Values. 
March.—Moral Infinence of Earning and Owning. April.—Grade 
Studies. December Club Meeting.—Bodily Conditions: Iuflueuce on 
Character. March.—After the Diploma, What? 

May meetings of all departments devoted to business. 

















Tue Hovsenoip Economic Association of Syracuse 
resumes its regular work in October, holding its meetings, 
as heretofore, bimonthly. Lectures and papers on sub- 
jects pertaining to the household, and of interest to all 
nee coe constitute the assembly work of the club, 
whose new president is Mrs. W. H. Nodine. The School 
of Domestic Science, which this assuciation has success- 
fully inaugurated, enters upon its second year with largely 
increased facilities. Its scope and excellent results already 
achievéd have been explained in this department, and 
some late additional practical details are added for the 
further enlightenment of other clubs emulating this model 
society. ‘Two courses are to be given this season, a “ First” 
and an ‘‘ Advanced” course, each in three divisions of 
eleven lessons each. To each course admittance is had 
on the payment of $5 for each division, if taken separately, 
the complete course being possible for $10. In addition, 
a waitress course, also of eleven lessons, may be had for 
$5. A graduate of the Boston Cooking School, Miss E. 
L. Brown, is the instructor. ‘To cater to the convenience 
of pupils, there are morning, afternoon, and evening 
classes. The first division of the first course takes up: 
1. Making and Gare of a fire; measuring and abbreviations; 
washing dishes. 2. Use of utensils; water, starch, flour, 
paste; experiments with wheat and corn. 38. Hard and 
soft cooked eggs; poached eggs; scrambled eggs. 4. Lay- 
ing table for breakfast; tea; coffee; cereals. 5. Cuts of 
beef; soup stock—continuing the gamut of kitchen com- 
pounding through the three divisions. The advanced 
course in each of its trio of divisions applies the prepara- 
tory knowledge in producing a variety of compounds, and 
its graduates have secured a valuable répertoire—if the ex- 
pression is permitted—of crystallized processes, otherwise 
known as savory dishes. The waitress course comprises 
in its eleven lessons instruction under the following top- 
ics: Washing dishes; care of dining-room; care of pantry; 
laying and decorating the table; breakfast; luncheon ; din- 
ner; supper; carving; miscellaneous suggestions. 


AN INTERESTING FEATCRE OF THE THIRTY CLUB of 
Champaign, Illinois, is the allotment to each member of 
a country to represent at roll-call. In response to her 
name, as it is read, each woman acknowledges her presence 
by contributing a brief item of interest from the especial 
country to which she has been assigned. The plan is un- 
doubtedly a developing one, and is unique, so far as is 
known. The first meeting of the club will be on October 
4, and is called the President’s Meeting. The plan upon 
which the programme of the year is arranged is admirable 
in its simplicity, strength, and manner of controlling the 
subject. The second meeting in October, which is the 
first working one of the club, introduces the year’s topic, 
“« The Historical Novel,” in a single comprehensive paper. 
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The next four meetings are devoted to Scott, each topic 
being correlative, and illustrated by a reading course from 
Kenilworth. One meeting is devoted to his ‘Life and 
Writings,” Kenilworth, chapters 1-10; one to ‘‘A Pic- 
ture of English Life in the Elizabethan Period,” idid., 
chapters 11-20; a third to *‘ Character and Influence of 
* Good Queen Bess,’ ” édid. chapters 21-30; while the fourth 
supplements ‘‘ Notable Events in the Reign of Elizabeth ” 
with chapters 31-41 from the same absorbing novel. Fol- 
lowing Scott, Thackeray is taken up in the same way 
through six meetings, the accompanying readings being 
from Virginians. ‘* Boyhood and Youth of Wash- 
ington,” ‘‘ French and Indian War,” ‘* Sketch of Colonial 
Life,” ‘* Noted Women of the Revolutionary, Period,” are 
some of the subjects suggested and elucidated by the 
reat novel. The third and last author is the Frenchman 
Jictor Hugo, who, in his immortal work Ninety-three, 
eae an indelible picture of that turbulent period of 
french history. Through the last six meetings of the 
year the novelist is studied through this particular work, 
such topics as ‘‘ The Paris of Victor Hugo,” ‘‘ The Reds, 
Whites, and Blues of '93,” ‘‘ The Famous Trilogy,” lead- 
ing naturally up to the subject set down for the last 
of next May, “ The Influence of the French Revolution 
upon Modern Civilization,” Ninety-three, books 5, 6, and 
7. It is rare that so catholic yet condensed and manuage- 
able a programme is secured in one calendar. The club 
meets fortnightly, and is officered as follows: president, 
Miss Frances ih Hodges ; vice - president, Mrs. A. W. 
Palmer; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Rugg. 


THE COMING BIENNIAL IN Toronto, from October 23 
to 26, of the World’s W. C. T. U., is the fourth such 
gathering in the history of the organization. The first 
convened at Faneuil Hall, Boston, in 1891; the second in 
the Art Institute at Chicago, just before the close of the 
Columbian Exposition, in 1893; and the third in Queen's 
Hall and Albert Hall, London, in 1895. The remarkable 
increase in strength of this great army of temperance 
workers has been emphasized anew at each gathering, 
und at Toronto the assembly will represent a membership 
of not less than half a million persons. 

Marearet Hamiton WELCH. 





8. E. B.—The laws of heraldry are not punctiliously observed in this 
country; a wife may with equal propriety use her husband's or her 
father’s coat of arms on her stationery, although if there is no especial 
reason why she should use the other, she uenally gives the preference 
to ber husband's, having the shield engraved without the crest or hel- 
met. Ifa lady wishes to be in the exact fashion, she now has her coat 
of arms engraved on the envelope only, and the number or name of 
her residence or her movogram on the letter or note paper. 

W. A, E.—It is not at all good form for a bride to be married from the 
church the groom attends, or to have her wedding reception at his home 
instead of her own, and the circaumetances must be very unusual that 
would warrant such a breach of etiquette; but if good reasons make this 
arrang t oblig y, the invitations for both fanctions should be in 
the form of personal notes written in the name of the groom’s parents, 
and not engraved and formally worded cards; announcement-cards 
should be sent after the wedding in the name of the bride's parents, 
and these should be engraved and sent generally. Of course at the 
wedding reception the bride’s parents may stand up and receive with 
the bride and groom and the groom's parents, even if the latter give 
the entertainment. 

Mi.rorp.—The photographer mentioned isa man. We cannot give 
addresses in this column, but you can easily ascertain it from the City 
Directory. 

Mavam.—The diet to be used in a case of nervous suffering would 
depend on the constitutional cause of the ailment, and would be quali- 
fied by the age and manner of life of the patient. She should con- 
sult a physician, who can examine into her case. 

F. N. F.—** Would better” is correct; “ had better,” although col- 
loquial, is incorrect. You will easily see the difference by dropping 
the qualifying word “ better,” and using only the auxiliary with its verb, 
“Had do,” * had go,” etc., will not make sense. The auxiliary had is 
in the past tense, and cannot be used to convey the idea of futurity. 

L. W. 8. M.—A silk and velvet or even all silk costume would answer 
your purpose much better than any cloth gown, There are many dif- 
ferent patterns in the moiré poplins that are very smart, and these also 
would be suitable. Have the skirt and blouse-juacket to match, with an 
extra waist of lace. Black silix is better for you than eatin, but you 
should send for samples of the colored as well as the black before you 
decide. You will need a bonnet for evening wear and a hat for street. 
A dark red velveteen waist made on the sume pattern as this season's 
shirt-waists will be smart with your gray skirt. To wear with your 
other skirts a pretty silk waist will be best, but the plaid and checked 
flannels are among the new fashions. Brilliantine is more of a sum- 
mer than a winter material, but is still fashionable.— Your handwriting 
is somewhat unusual, bat is not the fashionable hand at present; the 
vertical is the latest.—We do not reply to queries on dress aud kindred 
matters by mail. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By Frances Fisher Wood. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
1émo, Cloth, $1. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS, By Aunve F. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Siudies in the Colffare 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REsT. 
15 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE KASY. By Clrivtine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 





16mo, 


By Ysaguirre aud La Marca, 


16mo, 


By Anna C, Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 


By Christine Terhune Her- 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mv, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
PKACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 
Henderson, 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. 
Thorne Miller. Ulustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


By Mary F. 


By Olive 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE LEGEND OF A VIOLIN. 


+ ( NLY think, Alexander, I have been so 

foolish as to buy a superb Gaspar da 
Salo, which is now my. favorite. It is far 
more majestic and noble than my other 
violins, and much better adapted for concert 
use.” 

So Ole Bull wrote his son Alexander in 
July, 1865, adding, in a later letter, “My 
Gaspar da Salo is radiant, and bears its vir- 
tuoso like an Arab.” 

A charming legend is interwoven with the 
history of this violin, located on the shores 
of Lake Garda, that giavt dewdrop, whose 
varying hues make it resemble the opal—the 
world’s eye of folk-lore. The romances of 
this magic lake have penetrated the pages of 
a Virgil and a Dante, and tell of inner con- 
flicts, as well as of fierce open warfare. 

In the quiet town of Salo there dwelt, late 
in the sixteenth century, a skilful lute-maker, 
who taught his only son, Gaspar, all the 
mysteries of his own trade. The lad was 
bright and industrious, his father’s delight, 
his mother’s pride. Mother Gasparo knew 
little about the tone of the instruments her 
boy helped fashion, but she did know they 
were pleasing to behold, with their decora- 
tions of gold, silver, ivory, and mother-of- 
pearl. She also knew that Gaspar was hand- 
some, and thought a smile flashed from his 
sparkling black eyes while his rosy lips dis- 

layed pearly teeth must win any high-born 
ady in the cities where he sold lutes. She 
— to a grand marriage for him. 
ut Gaspar cared only for Marietta, a 
pupil of the Franciscan nuns, who sang in 
the convent choir. Like a golden wave of 
light her voice flooded the chapel where he 
attended mass every morning, making the 
lad’s heart leap with rapture. She was a 
motherless fisher-maiden, and from earliest 
childhood she and Gaspar had been play- 
mates in the perfumed groves and on the 
yebbly strand. They had chased each other 
iden rock to rock, and had passed hours to- 
ether darting over the waves in a tiny fish- 
ng-smack, while white-winged birds slowly 
circled above their heads. 

The pretty child exercised a wonderful in- 
fluence over the lute-maker’s son with her 
winning ways, and still more with her silvery 
clear voice. People said she bewitched the 
fisli so they sought her father’s nets to listen 





to her singing. 

Marietta was a welcome visitor at the 
Gasparo workshop, and she loved to watch 
the construction of the lutes, in which she 
said Father Gasparo imprisoned the tones. 
When she sang, every string vibrated in re- 
sponse to her voice, and the old lute-maker 
smiled with approval, while young Gasparo 
floated away in blissful dreams. Mother 
Gasparo alone was dissatisfied, and bitterly 
bemoaned the spell being cast over her son. 

At length a mighty storm swept Lake 
Gardo, such as the oldest inhabitant had 
never before known. The waves lashed each 
other in fury, and hideous wailing was heard. 
Not one of the fishermen who rowed merrily 
forth in the morning ever came home. Among 
them was Marietta’s father. 

Gaspar led the orphaned girl to his mother. 
With much show of sympathy the wily 
woman offered Marietta a home; but first 
duty would compel the girl, she said, to re- | 
tire for a few weeks to the convent to pray | 
for ber father’s unshrived soul. 

Once having lured her victim into the 
cloister, Mother Gasparo proposed to keep 
her there. Weeks became months, and still 
Marietta remained with the nuns. When 
Gaspar sent her loving messages by his 
mother, imploring her to come home, word 
was brought him that she was having her 
voice trained, aud was happier where she 
was. 

Gaspar’s sole consolation was the maiden’s 
singing at morning mass. He ceased to speak 
of her at last, and his mother began to hope 
that a brilliant match might yet be possible. 
His father wistfully wondered why Marietta 
must needs be a nun. 

Meanwhile the youth’s cheeks lost their 
freshness, his eyes their fire, and one day 
word went out that he wasill untodeath. In 
his delirium he called for Marietta, prayin 
she might be transformed into a lute an 
brought to him, 

It was night when the crisis came; a priest 
was summoned, and the young life seemed 
fast ebbing away. Gaspar’s father prayed 
at his bedside, but his mother sped wildly to 
the Franciscan chapel. Prostrating herself 
before the Madonna’s shrine, she vowed that 
Gaspar should marry Marietta if his life were 
spared. 

At this moment Gaspar was roused by a 
kiss softly breathed on his brow. Before 
him appeared a slender form robed in the 
cloister's sombre garb. 

“It is I, Gaspar, your own Marietta,” fell 
on hisear. “They would have made me a 
nun to-morrow, but I know a better veil than 
this lL wear. Wait for me.” 

Gaspar recovered. The Blessed Virgin had 
wrought a miracle, it was said, in answer to 
a mother’s prayer. But Gaspar declared 
Marietta had kissed him to life. He did not 
know that Marietta’s lifeless form had been 
found reposing ainong the water-lilies on the 
morning after his vision. 

It was not until he was well enough to at- 
tend mass that he was told Marietta had 
joined the angelic choir. 

He did not murmur, he shed no tear, but 
he asked for a workshop of his own where 








he might labor undisturbed. 
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** Marietta’s voice hovers about me night 
and day,” said he, wearily. ‘I must trans- 
form it into a lute.” 

He toiled early and late, but years passed 
before the golden tones were imprisoned in 
the first violin. It differed from the lute, 
differed from the viol, differed from the alto 
instrument of Paolo or It was the 
modern soprano violin, the model followed 
more than a century later by Josef Guar- 


Trius. 

"Both the Gaspar da Salo of the legend, 
dated presumably about 1613, and the best 
Josef Guarnerius, bearing date 1742, have 
stirred many hearts when controlled by Ole 
Bull. 

The Da Salo is now silent. The Guarnerius 
still speaks at the touch of Ole Bull's son 
Alexander. 

AUBERTINE WoopwaRD Moone. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


ANY a woman is so shallow and artifi- 
JVI cial that her husband tires of her as 
soon as he has grown familiar with lier 
tricks. 


Apprehension of the future depicts every- 
thing but the thing that happens. 


Pleasure, habitually pursued, turns to 
weariness and disgust. It is enjoyable only 
when followed with discretion. 


Emotionalism is commonly interpreted as 
feeling. But the eye may moisten, the lip 
quiver, the voice tremble, while the heart 
remains unmoved. Disordered nerves are 
no sign of active benevolence. 


Doing good to others often causes unhap- 
piness through the ingratitude of those to 
whom the good is done. 


Women devoted to society are apt to be- 
come clever actresses, and their husbands 
indifferent spectators. 
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MOURNING COSTUMES. 


See illustrations on page 800. 


T seems at the present time to be the fash 
ion to have mourning gowns made quite 
elaborately and yet trimmed with quantities 
of crépe. Some models from Madame Pau 
line show instances of this. A gown of dull 
bk Ly silk crépon is trimmed with mourning 
crépe put on in bands and folds. 
A walking gown of black 
trimmed with crépe, and with it is worn 
of dull black silk trimmed with 
mourning jet and black paradise plumes 
For a young widow a very smart gown is 
made of soft black cloth and crépe, and both 


a toque 


érépe and cloth are shirred on cord. The 
bonnet and veil are of fine net bordered with 
crépe 

A cloth and crépe gown which has most | 


graceful lines both back and front has these 
materials used in equal quantities 

For light mourning is a skirt and coat 
costume made in severe tailor fashion and 
trimmed with appliqué of cloth. A big 
white lace cravat is worn with this gown 
The hat is of black mousseline de soie, with 
clusters of hilies-of-the-valley on the crown. 

Two hats, models from James McCreery 
& Co., need description. One has a brim of 
duli corded silk with soft crown and clus 
ter of feathers; the other is of rough braid 
trimmed with both flowers and feathers. 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS. 
THE MANAGER 
\ 7HERE is Mr. Powder?” cried the 
Manager, looking at her watch. *‘ He 

can’t mean to cut this rehearsal, for he’s less 
advanced in his part than any one else.” 

‘* He is * letter perfect’ now, which is more 
than all of us cau say,” said Mr. Orlando 

“If you mean me,” interposed Mr. Im- 
provise, ‘I simply refer you to the Scrip- 
tures, where you will find that ‘the letter 
killeth.” It’s well to know your lines per- 
fectly, but the spirit is what's wanted, and 
Powder has none of that.” 

‘I’m not so sure,” said Mr. Orlando. 

‘Then take my word for it, or my place 
in coaching him for one night,” the Manager 
replied. ‘I think that would convince you.” 

Mr. Improvise chimed in: ‘‘ Powder recites 
his part like little Rollo to his uncle. He 
doesn’t throw himself into it for a moment.” 

Mr. Orlando laughed and shook his head. 
‘You can’t understand that, can you? Im 
provise not only throws himself into his part, 
but wraps it about bim and walks off with 
it, where, the other actors know not. If you 
do cut me out of my best speech to-night, 
Improvise, something will happen.” 

Then I'll try not to, but ‘ picking up the 
cues’ too quickly is a better habit than pick- 
ing them up too slowly, isn’t it?” 

You don’t say that when we cut you out 
of your favorite speeches - 

Now do you mean to insinuate—” 

Rap-rap rap ‘Those who are on at the 
end of the second act, take places, please. 
You all know your lines for that scene, you 
recite them well, but the action is very un- 
certain. Every one of you seems shuffling 
with your feet for your proper place. It 
has the most unnatural effect. Mr. Powder, 
you and Miss Rouge make your ‘cross’ as 
mechanically as if you were pulled by 
wires. You should not simply change 
places with her 
aboard. You must not—you cannot—move 
tinless you have a seeming motive. When 
Mr. Improvise cries out his bad news, there 
is abundant reason for you to start back and 
for her tocome forward. That simply shows 
the different temperament of the two charac 
ters you represent, but in so doing your 
face must express your action. You are 
horrified and turn in dismay. Miss Rouge, 
you are eager to learn more, so you show it 
by drawing nearer. Upon my word, at the 
last rehearsal I diligently searched the faces 
of both of you at that and—found 
nothing. 
the sole purpose of *‘ crossing.’ 

‘But on the night of the play—” 
Mr Powder 

‘Il would not trust a Siddons to the in- 
spiration of the night of presentation. I am 
speaking to all the company now, not two 
alone. I simply pick out Miss Rouge and 
Mr. Powder as object-lessons for the rest. 
Every one of you must show more feeling 
in that climax 


* Cross, : 


began 


Those who have not an 
uetive personal emotion to express must 
show sympathy. If you only follow the 


good old rule, ‘Look at the 
something gained; but 
as the speakér moves. Express feeling in 
body and face as any spectators in such an 
emergency would, The whole conclusion 
of that act is let down by the indifference 
of the supports. For that moment Rosa- 
lind and Mr. Orlando are the stars. The 
others on the stage must simply play up to 
them. Now let us get to work. Do you 
two temporary stars play up there—toward 
the back of the stage, please. 

you play down well to the front. 
point the attention of the 
at the back. They are now the chief char- 
acters. After Mr. Improvise calls out his 
news, the whole arrangement changes, and 
there comes the weakest point. I want 
you to run through that change in silence, 
just to get your places and your crosses 
right. Each ove of you has a short specch 
here—omit it, please, and all act in dumb- 


speaker,’ 
move a little also 


Thus you 
audience to those 
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show 


Walk it through like a dance. Ev- 


ery step must weave in as re. 
| o, Mr. 


‘Give the cue, Mr. Improvise 
Powder, you will turn your back to the au- 
dience every time. Begin over again. Now 
that was far better. You must each learn 
your places on the stage, and gain certainty 
of movement. There is nothing so ugly 
as a wavering step. No, no, Mr. Powder. 


| Don’t put on such an ultra-expressive look 
cloth is also 


while you are saying nothing. 
for later, when you will need it.” 
rap. ‘* No laughing, 
pering in the house. 
changes half a dozen times. 


Keep that 
Rap-rap- 
»lease, and less whis- 


Then they 


| may be right, and we can run through the 


scene with the speeches added.” 

‘*What is the matter with our Manager 
to-night?” whispered Rosalind to Mr. Or- 
lando. ‘‘She’s usually so considerate, and 
when she has something scathing to say, she 
generally comes close to us and whispers it. 
She fell upon Miss Rouge and Mr. Powder 
to-night like an avalanche, and from the far 
side of the room. How subdued they both 
look!” 

** We may all have cause to look so before 
the evening is over. The Manager’s temper 
is ruffled. Don’t you know what it is? I’ 
Powder. 
to be too personal. Powder almost drives 
our Manager crazy. She can barely stand 
him, and the joke of it is he’s the best actor 
we have in the play and she doesn’t realize 
it. I can’t act myself, but I know good act- 
ing when I see it. Powder’s fine.” 

**Mr. Powder a good actor? It’s impossi- 
ble! Why, he gives the Manager more trou- 
ble than all of us put together!” 

‘That's just the point. She takes him 
8o seriously that she smothers him. I didn’t 
know Powder could act until the other day 
he got me to run through his part with him 
alone. He's a comic artist. I laughed until 
my sides ached, he was so exquisitely funny 
when he forgot himself in the part. All 
parts might not suit him, but this one does. 


| His very uncouthness fits right into it. If 


the Manager would let him alone he’d make 
a hit. As it is, she tries to drill him into 


| her conception of the part, and though that’s 


on the stage as checkers on | 


You each moved apparently for | 


it is | 


The rest of | 


all right as a rule, it doesn’t work with him. 
It simply makes him wooden. Powder hasn’t 
any conce _— of the part, either. He just 
acts it. doesn’t know how funny he is, 
but he intensely enjoys it himself, when he’s 
not bothered by instructions. I wish I dared 
give the Manager a hint.” 

** Oh, we couldn’t do that!” 

“No; it would hurt discipline, I suppose; 
but couldn’t we concoct a scheme to engross 
her attention while Powder runs through 
his part his own way? Then let her see him 
for herself as if by a kind of accident. He 
would surprise her if she caught him under 
the divine afflatus. Of course he turns his 
back on the audience and blunders in on the 
stage like a giraffe, but it only makes him 
all the more delightful. She will have to 
take him as he is, and why she hasn’t recog- 
nized that as he is is the way to take him 
for this part I don’t know.” 

Rosalind laughed with pleasure. 

**Tt’s a real satisfaction to me to find the 
Manager wholly in the wrong. I'm tired of 
hearing ‘Aristides, called the Just.’ I should 
love to bring her to confess that she was 
mistaken. Suppose I go and talk over my 
next scene with her and ask her advice. 
Then you pass by and offer to take the 
prompter’s book from her for a moment 
while I finish my talk. She may let you 
and she may not, but we'll try. I'll en- 
gross her attention until Mr. Powder gets 
well into his part, then I'll look up and say, 
‘Can that be Mr. Powder?’ or something. 
Meantime you get the attention of the others 
directed to him and make them laugh. 

The Manager, sitting bent over her 

‘prompt copy,” all unconscious of any plot 
save that of the drama before her, had one 
eye on the book, one on the stage. She 

raised a warning finger at Rosalind’s ap- 
proach. That young person dropped quiet- 
ly into the chair by the Manager’s side, and 
for her tact was presently rewarded. 

‘‘Heaven send me patience!” said the 
Manager under her breath. ‘‘ Will you look 
at Mr. Powder! 


around twice before he went out of that 


Jeave through those | 


He’s turned himself all | 





She only abused Miss Rouge not | 





And Powder went on, stumbling over his 
own feet if nothing else presented, drawling 
out his words, dandling the baby, looking 
about him with rolling eyes and a free un- 
couthness that quickly grew into purest 
comedy. 

After a few minutes silent listening, there 
came a storm of applause that had delight 
and astonishment back of it. The Manager 
looked up with a start. 

* Whom are they applauding?” she said. 
**Not Mr. Powder?” 

Rosalind laid her hand on the Manager’s 
arm. 

‘Let us wait and see,” she said. 

The Manager sat waiting with eyes that 
grew wider and wider. 

‘And I,” she cried, suddenly sinking 
back in her chair—‘‘ I had the impertinence, 
the stupidity, to make hard and fast rules 
og artist born. Ob, I can’t forgive my- 
self!” 
Rosalind laughed aloud. 


HOLIDAY-MAKING 
THAMES. 
See illustration on double page. 


N appreciative American artist has called 
the upper Thames the ‘‘ Stream of Plea- 
sure,” and the description is thoroughly ap- 
propriate to its course from Oxford down 
to Richmond, but more especially to those 
reaches where it winds round *‘ Clivedon’s 
proud alcoves” and other spots easily acces- 
sible from London. Pleasure-craft of all 
kinds, from a steam-launch—too often, alas! 
a terror to smaller craft—to « gondola, from 
a sailing-boat to a racing-shell, crowd its wa- 
ters. But the density of the crowd of plea- 
sure-boats, the brightness and variety of the 
informal aquatic procession, are best seen at 
one of the locks. There in the closely pack- 
ed fleet the white flannels of the men, the 
light dresses of the women, the colors ever 
blending in new combinations, give a pic- 
turesque, ae appearance to the scene. 
Boulter’s Lock, the first after Maidenhead, 
which has to be = before the pleasure- 
seeker enters Clivedon Reach, is the most 
fashionable lock on the river, and the most 
crowded of the locks,above Sunbury. 
Mr. Edward G. Gregory, in his Academy 
icture, which we reproduce, has taken 
ulter’s Lock as the scene and Sunday 
afternoon as the time for hissketch. At that 
riod, always assuming that the weather 
1s propitious, the lock is continuously full of 
boats, with youth at the prow and pleasure 
at the helm, the duty of youth on this occa- 
sion being to keep his skiff from fouling the 
sides of the lock and sticking her nose under 
one of the beams of the gate as the water is 


ON THE 


rising. But the temporary prisoners in the | 


lock do not constitute the only attraction to 
the traveller in search of novel sights. There 





is always, assuming again that the English | 


weather is favorable, a smartly dressed crowd 
on the banks watching the boats go through. 
In fact, it is a favorite lounging-place where 
those who are not on the river themselves 
assemble to watch those whoare. The most 
pop pular part of the river is between Marlow 

ridge and Maidenhead; it is easily accessi- 
ble from London, and is frequented by the 
better class of holiday-seekers, while the less 
fashionable crowd disport themselves on the 
reaches nearer the metropolis. But for the 
tourist, the artist, or the angler it is Clive- 
don Reach, between Boulter’s Lock and Cook- 
ham, that is the best-beloved part of the 
river, as it reflects in its placid waters the 
bright green of the well- wooded banks, whose 
groves come down to the edge of the stream 


| and form a charming background to the boat- 


door, and the more I say to him the worse | 


he seems to become!” 
“ Well,” 
gone off now, and this next scene acts well 
enough. 
the end of it. May Is 
my scene? I am not wholl 
it. Ought I to come forward with my hand 
raised as I do, do you think?” 

“I should advise you to consult your im- 
ulse, not me, You can safely trust it. 
Think of your emotion, not your action. 
Oh, thank you, Mr. Orlando; you are always 
kind. If you will take the book just a mo- 

ment for me. 

Mr. Orlando, with a guilty smile, took the 

"Es t copy,” and moved away. 

‘owder entered with a stumble over 

the most convenient rug, unreproved. 

“‘ Bravo, Powder, bravo!” said Mr. Orlan- 
do, in a low tone, and those near him looked 
up. Mr. Powder had entered for a quasi 


| soliloquy—that is, he spoke to a long-robed 


doll baby he held in*his arms. 

‘Powder! Can that be Powder?” said 
Mr. Improvise. 

‘That's Powder, untrammelled by stage 
tradition and inspired by approval,” whis- 


| pered Mr. Orlando, dryly. 


said Rosalind, consolingly, ‘* he’s 


He doesn’t come in again until | 
to you now of | 
satisfied with | 


loads of pleasure-seekers. 
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FATHER QUINNAILLION. 


ACT Ill 


TO SAVE SAM 


The curtain rises, disclosing the prairie landscape at 
night. The moon ia riding high in the heavena—a gibbous 
moon—bathing the low Iowa hills in a cold white radiance. 
To the left the Gilbert mansion is only a white bulk behind 
the maple-trees. To the right, between the willows, glimmers 
the Mississippi There is a space between the trees athwart 
which the moonlight has splashed a gleaming silver path. In 
the middle is the of Higgins The lower 
windows are lighted, and at intervals one hears the notes of 
the cabinet organ in the little parlor 

The centre of the stage is occupied by the small flag station 
A semaphore swinging @ green light stands on one side of 
the platform, and «a single Sreight car is on the rails. The 
door and window of the station are open Muir, the super- 
intendent of the road,and Durham are visible, smoking in 
the lighted square of the window The ope rator of the sta 
tion is sitting on one of the er press boxes, which are piled up 
outside under the eave 8 of the roo. He is drinking hot coffee 
Coffee-cups are to be seen on the window-sill between the two 
smokers 


distance cottage 


Operator. Blamed if I ever was so sleepy in my life, and 
I’ve drunk near a quart of coffee too. I'll get a move on 
me, and see if I can’t walk it off. 

[ Walks about stage uncertainly. 

I’m glad this strike business is likely to be set- 
Coffee or no coffee, I can't keep myself awake. 


Mui 
tled 


Durham. Why do you try? Lie down, and we'll keep 
the watch. Probably there’s no danger of our being dis- 
turbed, anyhow 

Vuir. Well, if you don’t mind, old man. It’s (yawns) 


it's about ten now; call me in two hours, and take a turn 

yourself Dick's cot is all ready, I see; quite inviting. 
| He throws himself on lounge back of window. Instantly 

he ia asleep 

Durham. lL never knew how I loved her until I lost her! 
Bah! this cigar bas no flavor. (Throws it out of the win- 
dow.) 1 suppose I acted like a cad. How beautiful she 
looked this afternoon! But an iceberg was sociable com- 
pared to her! And how could I endure to have her in 
that odious gang, with those ghastly women? I dare say 
I might have harked back on that doctor woman; she 


isn’t half a bad sort, they say; but the others—no, by 
Jove! nobody could expect it of me. I say, | believe I’m 
feeling precious seedy! What's the matter with me, any- 
how? A little more coffee; I can’t go to sleep. (Rises 


and nea out of door, afte r drinking a Full cup of coffee, 
which he pours out.) 1 suppose she'll never forgive me. 
[ Walks restlessly up and down, the drug in the coffee 


showing gradually in his movements. 


A Serious Comedn 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 

Operator (staggering back on stage). 1 got sunstruck—or 
something. Who was the boy brought the coffee? I— 
can’t keep—awake! 

[He sits down on box, but almost instantly tumbles in a 
heap beside it. Once he half raises his head, but in 
the very action is overcome by the drug, stares stu 
pidly about him, and falls back senseless, Durham, 
hearing the fall, hastens to him. 

Durham (kneeling down beside the prostrate shape and 
shaking the shoulders). Dick! What is the matter? (Places 
hand on his heart.) Heart all straight. By heavens! 
Muir was sleepy; and I— There’s crooked work here! 
(Jumps up and runs inside He can hardly run. At the 
door he topples over, but climbs dizzily to his knees.) I must 
get there Lily—the women are in the house—surprised 
at my post—I must— 

By a sheer effort of will he clambers up, and catching 
at the wall, reaches the telephone. 

Durham (ringing the bell violently). 533! Jdmes Gilbert! 
Quick! Tell Mr. Gilbert—police—it’s Durham—I can’t— 

[The words stumble on his tongue; he stares blankly 
about him, reels, and falls with a crash. There is a 
moment's utter silence. Then the telephone bell rings 
and rings. It ceases, The silence again. 

Enter Stumpy, cautiously. Looks about him. 
the three insensible men. 

Stumpy. D if I like my job! 

[ Wipes his forehead with the corner of his sleeve. Goes 
down stage to right. Whistles the first bars of ‘* Just 
mention that you saw me.” 

Enter Ivan Proutty, carrying a black travelling-bag. 

Proutty, Coast clear? (Looks around, smiling.) They're 
good for half an hour. Hustle, Stumpy, we'll get these, 
if we can’t get the Gilberts. 

Stumpy (aside). 1 swear to God if 1 git out of this I'll 
never— Yes (aloud), I am hustling. 

[Silently they busy themselves, disposing what appears 
like a section of gas-pipe with a long fuse. The organ 
plays in the Higgins cottage. 

A Voiee. 








Perceives 





“ Hard times, hard times, come again no more ; 

Too long you have been with me, near my cabin door ; 
Hard times, hard times, come again no more,” 

[ The music changes in a moment (all the while the men 
are moving about) to ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” which is 
not sung; then they sing in chorus, ‘* God be with you 
till we meet again!” The men go off, having lighted 
the fuse. It twinkles a sinister glowworm while the 
song floats from the cottage; and higher and higher 
the moon rides in the heaven and pours over ail its 
Jlood of tranquil light. One by one the lights go out 
in the cottage. Slowly the fuse burns down. It is 
very still. 


in four Acts. 


Enter (left) Father Quinnaillion, tugging two travelling-bags, 
the gift of the Ladies’ Society, and a large vehicle for cloth- 
ing, constructed out of carpet, and probably dating to a 
period before the war. 

Father Quinnaillion, See said see t’ought about heleven 
I ‘ave ze trunk go to ze ozzer station, downtown. My 
people zey vill be zere; I vanted to see zem more longaire; 
but I mus’ not disappoin’ ze bishop, who vait for me in 
Chicago. I ‘ave to disappoin’ ’im unless I manage zis, 
for it is to save a soul. (As he comes nearer his eye falls 
on the bomb.) A-r-r! (He stamps on the fuse, saying, calmly) 
Ere is a qveer pipe wiz ze fire at ze wrong end! 

Puts out every vestige of fire with his Soot. 

A Voice. Put that down! Run for your life! 

Father Quinnaillion. Ze rivaire is too far. (Perceives 
empty box, inverts it quickly over the bomb, and sits down on 
it.) Did any vun speak? 

Proutty (without), Knock the old fool on the head from 
behind! 

Stumpy (without). Good God! it’s Father Quinnaillion! 
Stop! What are you going to do? 

Proutty (rushing in, a piece of gas-pipe in his hand). Vl 
show you. 

Stumpy. You —— ——! 

[He makes no remarks, simply swears, stumbling after 
Proutty on the stage. 

Father Quinnaillion (aside). I ’ope I stamped all ze fire 
out of zis devil’s pipe. (Aloud.) No, you do not vant to 
hit an unarmed old man, do you? Zen— 

He jumps up like a boy, and stepping aside, deals 
Proutty so sudden and robust a buffet on the arm that 
the piece of pipe rolls on to the ground, at the same 
instant that Stumpy seizes Proutty’s collar. 

Father Quinnaillion, T’ank you. (To Proutty.) Don’ 
lif’ your han’ to zat knife. You see ve are two to vun. 
Sois tranquille! Sois sage! 

Proutty (to Stumpy). Let go, you fool, and run; it’s our 
only show! 

Father Quinnaillion. Don’ let go, Black! I come wizout 
ze police here to save you. I vas hear you vill be here 
at heleven, you alone. He (nodding his head at Proutty)— 
he vas to go to ze Gilberts’. 

Stumpy. That was the plan, but we changed it. (Aside.) 
I guess I know who told. 

Father Quinnaillion. But tell me, ze Gilberts, zey are 
safe? 

Stumpy. We couldn't get near the house, there’s so 
many coppers. 

Father Quinnaillion. Zat is good, good. Now, Black, 
I vill hol’ zis man; you qvick get ze strap off zat large 
bag. Zat bag is ze mos’ useful! (Stumpy obeys and takes 
a stout strap off the carpet bag). Be qviet! (to Proutty). 
Vill you put your hands behin’ your back, or mus’ I put 
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zem for you? I may ‘urrt you! 8-s-sh! (He thrusts 

Proutty’s hands behind his back with a single swift, violent 

motion. Stumpy pinions them with the strap.) L’ope I 

did not ‘urrt you. (The noise of buggy wheels and tramp- 

ling is heard without.) Hurry, hurry, my son; zere comes 

ze doctaire; ve vill be all ready before see comes. 

Enter Dr. Dale in her short black mohair walking gown, 
a revolver in one hand, her professional black satchel in 
the other. 

Dr. Dale. Hold up your hands! 

Father Quinnaillion (smiling). He cannot. It is all 
right, doctaire. Now let us look to ze men on guard. 
(To Stumpy.) Cut ze strap wiz your knife and tie also ’is 
feet; zen he can sit down; but first I search ‘im. Dr. 
Dale, do not vait; zey may need you. 

Proutty (who has kept perfectly quiet, only darting venom- 
ous glances sidelong out of his downeast eyes). Vil pay you 
up, Stump, when you get out of prison. 

Father Quinnaillion. He vill not go to prison. He vill 
give ze evidence against you and stay right ‘ere, vere is 
plenty to protec’ ‘im. My son, you vatch him vell. 

Stumpy. By I got to watch him! If I was to let him 
go, I'd be a stiff myself. The pen is a picnic to him. 

[| Meanwhile the doctor has approached the operator and 
is bending over him, administering restoratives. 
Father Quinnaillion, having taken away a knife 
and a revolver from Proutty, goes into the office, 
whence he calls to Stumpy, ** Black, help here vun 
time!" Stumpy obeys, and they both come out car- 
rying Durham, whom they lay on the platform. A 
noise of feet is heard outside. Lily Edwards, in 
bicycle dress, Mrs. Gilbert, alao in bicycle dress, 
Bulkely, én full dress, without his hat, ride upon the 
stage ; following them come two or three policemen ; 
and two stablemen. The ladies dismount. 

First Policeman. Say, what's up? 

Father Quinnaillion. 1 tell you it is all ovaire. Vo 
vous. Seet (He points to Proutty.) Ve take him, Mis- 
taire Black an’ I; an’ zere (pointing to the bor)—zere is ze 
bomb 

[Policemen edge away a little. Dr. Dale, meanwhile, 
has got the operator awake enough to sit up. She 
goes up to Durham. Lily and Mrs. Gilbert follow 
her ; they are white with excitement, but quite com- 
posed. Father Quiunaillion lifts the bomb and puts 
it into a bucket of water 

Father Quinnaillivn. Zeve. Zat make ’im qviet. But 
how did zese ladies come here? 

First Policeman. They were out wheeling, and they 
came back and were sitting out on the piazza, and there 
came a ‘phone. The man there couldu’t make it out, 
so he told them. They went to the ‘phone, but they 
couldn't get the whole; all they could make out was the 
‘phone came from here. Mr. Gilbert hasn't come home 
yet, and the ladies just came over on their wheels with 
the man. I saw em going, and we followed, three of us, 
on the chance. How was it? 

Father Quinnaillion. 1 vill tell you 

[Draws the men aside. By this time the three women 
are near Durham, and Dr. Dale has his head on her 
shoulder while she bathes his face. 

Durham (dreamily, half dazed still). Dearest! Sweetest! 

[Dr. Dale beckons to Lily, and without a word places 
Durliam’s head on the girl's shoulder. 

Lily. Oh, Arthur, are you hurt? 

Durham (opening his eyes). Nota bit. (Struggles to rise, 
but is not able.) Where's Muir and Dick? Did the beg- 
gars rob us—or what? 

Dr. Dale (who has gone into the office and now emerges, 
supporting Muir). All present oraccouuted for. No harm 
done. 

[She takes Muir across to the group around Proutty, 
where every one seems to be explaining at once. 
Durham and Lily are left together. 

Lily. Oh, Arthur, I was so frightened! Can you for- 
give me? I'll never speak anywhere— 

Durham, Lily, dear, I thought 1 had lost you; I have 
been so unbappy. I was a brute, a cad— 

Lily. You weren't. I was a nasty prig. But, Arthur, 
Dr. Dale— 

Durham. 1s a blooming trump! You shall have her 
for bridemaid if you want to! 

Enter James Gilbert, in travelling dress, hurriedly. 

Gilbert. This is a pretty mess! How in— 

Mrs. Gilbert. It’s all right, Jim. Father Quinnailliou 
was on hand. I'll explain. 

Gilbert (seeing Proutty). Ah, there! Ihave found out all 
about that well business, Mr. Proutty. You are very kind 
to save me the trouble of hunting you up 

Proutly. You are not done with me yet. There are 
others 

Gilbert. You're too modest, Proutty. You were the 
head devil. The small fry are nowhere without you. 
And as for you, I think you will not trouble society for a 
considerable period. You won't get pardoned out, either; 
we are in lowa, now, not Illinois! 

[ He waves his hand, and they take him away. Gilbert 
goes up to the operator. Noise of wheels and voices 
outside. Enter Higgins, Mrs. O'Brien, Mrs. Macil- 
larney, and others. 

Higgina (a good-looking American railway man, in his 
second-best clothes). Here's some of your folks found out 
you were going to sieal off by the wrong depot,and come 
round, father; and here’s some of the railroad boys you've 
stood up for come to give youacheer. (He points toa 
crowd of men behind him.) e’d « close call to make it, 
but we got here in time. The rest of the folks are wait- 
ing for you at the depot downtown; but we want a chance 
to shake hands and thank you. 

[The men cluster about Father Quinnaillion, shaking 
his hand lame. He beams upon them even while he 
brushes away the tears which are rolling down his 





ace, 

Fuhr Quinnaillion. I vas afraid I don’t see you—I 

vas afraid—zis is so kin’. 

Gilbert. (111 explain to you, boys, why the father hap- 

pens to be here. But that’s later. 

Mrs. Macillarney (she is struggling with her emotion, and 
rowns fiercely on the little cripple and Mrs. O’Brien). 
didn't you promise me, Tony Flannigan, if I give ye the 

ride wid us in Billy Murney’s fine carriage, that ye’d kape 
a-smilin’ ivery minnit? Kapea-smilin’, [tell yous. And 
the same to yous, Mrs. O'Brien. If there’s anny wan has 
the roight to be gloomy this day ‘tis me, Nora Macillarney, 
that’s tinded on him and depinded on him—an’ me not 
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knowin’ wedder thim furrin cr'atur’s will give him the 
roight things to ate, or oi'll iver put me two eyes on him 
agiv. (Sobs and glares on Mrs. O’Brien, who is venturing 
very quietly to wipe her eyes.) Kape a cheerful countenince. 
Be smilin'—loike me. Here oi am, father—here we all 
are, wishin’ your riverince a plisint journey aun’ a safe re- 
turn. An’ moind, father (lowers her voice), ye don’t un- 
pack the hig bug ‘less Yous got 4 sate to rist it on, for its 
burrstin’ full; an’ save the collars for whin ye see the 
bishop; an’ remimber, whin ye have aujience with the 
Howly Father, to look yersilf over careful in the glass; an’ 
we're prayin’ for ye night an’ day till— 
[She begins to sob. The others press nearer. 
Father Quinnaillion. My children, my dear children! 
[The operator comes running in waving a lantern. 
Noise of the approaching train is heard. Engine ap- 
pears. Those of Father Quinnaillion’s faith kneel, 
the others bow their heads, while the priest lifts his 
hands in blessing. The curtain falls, As it fulls 
Father Quinnaillion ts seen mounting the platform 
J the first car amid sobs and cheers. The chimes of 
is church begin to play the hymn which he loves. 
A Voice (behind the curtain). What's the matter with 
Father emg 
Many Voices. He’s all right (and loud cheers). 


ACT IV. 
THE CREED OF A RIGHTEOUS MAN. 


The curtain rises to show Father Quinnaillion’s study. 
A window faces the stage, through which can be seen a por- 
tion of the church tower, lighted, for the time is at night. 
The study has been newly painted, and the walls newly hung 
with a pretty, simple paper. There is a new Daghestan rug 
on the floor. <A large new writing-desk with a silver writing 
service occupies the place of honor. There is, also, a new 
leather chair for the desk and a new leather lounge. But the 
devotional prints on the walls are evidently old. 

Enter Mrs. Macillarney in her new attire of state, no less 
than a black silk gown. She moves leisurely about the room, 
arranging the , which are everywhere. Finally, 
arms akimbo, surveys the apartment with deep satis- 
Suction. ; 

Mrs. Macillarney. Well, this day does be making me 
aminds for the disappintmint he’s giv’ me. An’ says oi 
to Mrs, Durgan, "Tuin’t ivery praste wants the Holy Father 
to lit him aff bein’ bishop, it’s to be put on as bishops that 
they're wearing for; and oi've the word from a sure source, 
Mr. James Gilbert, no liss, that the Holy Father said our 
father was an apostilic man. An’ he give him a rosary 
wid his own hands; and our own bishop, he’s down to the 
depot to mate him and grate him now. And her own 
father said Father Quinnaillion would have a high place 
in hivin. ‘‘No higher’n Father Brady,” says she; for 
there’s no stillin’ the cr’atur’s tongue; but she did bring 
ivery flower in her gardin—oi will admit that. (Looks about 
the room ) Oi wish Mrs. Gilbert had lit me take down thim 
owld pictures and put up the beautiful new oil-paintin’ 
she’s give; but she’s quare, and Mrs. Carr backs her up. 
“He sand the old pictures,” says she; ‘* they're associated 
wid his prayers,” says she. ell, maybe, but he might 
as well associate the new wans. I niver thought oi'd git 
things so fixed up. He'd niver in the world have let ‘em 
spind all that money on him if he’d been home; he'd ‘a’ 
had some cr’atur’ sint to the hospital, or helped some 
widdy woman, or some boy nadin’ an eddication, or some 
koind of charity. But now spiut it is, and he can’t un- 
spind it, Our Lady take the glory! Though oi did a good 
dale mesilf, Oi’ve put the old chairs and things in the 
nixt room for him to be giving away. He ’ain’t had no- 
body but the beggars to give to while he’s been away, and 
he'll be fair crazy to git to givin’. Oi know him. (A 
noise.) Plwat’s that? Howly— It can’t be his stip—yit 
oi'd know it in a thousand! (She hurries excitedly out 
of the room. In a few moments her voice is heard, shrilly, 
outside.) To think of it! And you afalin’ bad loike be- 
kase there was no wan to mate yer riverince—secing you 
came in on the wrong road and we didn't git the lether; 
and there’s the bishop, and the clargy, and all the so- 
cieties, and Company B—for the foine spache ye made 
about the militshy—and the ladies, and the min, and two 
brass bands, and a carriage wid two white horses, and 
paple linin’ the strates waitin’. Bad cess to the post-affice 
that’s made all the throuble! 

Enter Father —— and Mrs. Macillarney. 

Father Quinnaillion. Perhaps if I vas to run qvick to 
ze depot, zen I see zem, and I ride up back. 

Mrs. Macillarney. Indade you will not, father. Oi hope 
oi know phwat’s jue to yous bether than thot. Oi'll g 
tilephone thim an’ they'll come here, an’ yous kin git in the 
carriage wid the bishop and ride up to his house, where’ll 
be the collation. Oji'll run over to the butcher's this min- 
ute. Look around you at all your foine new things—pris- 
ints, ivery wan. runs out, 

Father Quinnaillion (clasping his hands and speaking 
the thoughts of a grateful heart in his own —=- How 
beautiful it all is! And these streets are of the most 
beautiful, so wide, with so many trees! And they—what 
have they done to my study? It is marvellous. But— 
but—where are my old table and chair? (He is walking 
anxiously around the room.) It is a beautiful chair (he sits 
in if), but I do not think it sits so easy as my old chair, 
no. And it was James Gilbert's father, old Colonel Gil- 
bert, gave me that chair. I must try— (Ze rises and 
goes into the other room, coming back with a radiant expres- 
sion and a very shabby leather chair with several springs 
broken in the seat. Sits down in the chair with a happy 
sigh.) It feels just the same. Ani it is beautiful, this 
desk ; it is like the desk of a great prelate, who shall have 
a secretary to take care of so many pigeon-holes. (Open- 
ing drawers and examining desk). It is beautiful, and 
when | want to write my sermons I can go into the other 
room where is my old table. I should not dare write and 
spill the ink over this beautiful, splendid, magnificent 
desk. No, no! But I will put some of my old things 
that I had about, so it shall look like I remember. (Jie 
disappears, returning with his arms full, two aged tidies o 
almost weird ugliness, a pillow, some books, a plated clock, 
a number of faded . These he rapidly disposes 
about the room.) If 1 get them in place, perhaps she will 
permit them to stay. Ah, it is that some one comes! 
(Runa out, returning with Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert.) Yes, 
my friends, I vas arranging—yes,a ver' lille. Zis (he lifts 
a tidy) poor Bridget Murney, zat ‘ave not come out of ze 
‘ouse for so long, vork zat for me. Ze colors vare more 
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brillian’ at ze firs’, but it is still_mos’ comfort-able for ze 
head to res’. Ze pillow (he a with a bunch 
of beaded flowers), it is surely n-genious, if not so pret- 
ty, an’ I value it much, for a poor vomun, a trve saint, 
zat is now dead, e it for me. Zis tidy a lil’le girl 
made zat I prepaire for ‘er first communion, and 
moved avay out of zis parish and ‘ave given it to me for 
a parting gift. Zat clock I ‘ave evair since ze war, and 
it nevair ‘ave been out of horder—alvays ze same—guin 
five minutes every day. mese ase all dear friends 
(picking up the and showing them with both 
hands); some are here and somé in heaven. I vould feel 
lonely if I don’ see zose faces near by. (Looks wistfully 
at Mrs. Gilbert.) Mrs. Macillarney is mos’ good, mos 
fait'ful, but see likes always ze new; but I, 1 am an old 
man; I love ze old frien’s and ze old t’ings. 

Mrs. Gilbert. And you shall have them. Let me help 


you, [She assists him in arranging ray oe 
Father Quinnaillion. You vill also spik to Mrs. Macil- 
larney? 


Mrs. Gilbert. Yes, indeed; T'll make it all right. 

Father Quinnaillion. 'ave not yet ask about my frien’s. 
An’ first, zat poor man, zat Stoompy? ; 

Gilbert. Oi, Stumpy has « five brace on him. Durham 
gave him a lot of carpenter's tools, and he's working in 
good shape. Father Brady can tell = about him. His 
wife’s down to the depot with the little boy, new frock 
on the boy, all rigged out herself, smiling like a basket of 
chips; and Stumpy is down there too, rooting for you. 
You know Durham is married; Lily and he sent the desk 
und chair. 

Father Quinnaillion. And Higgins? ie 

Gilbert. All the boys are back; and Higgins is out to- 
night with the others. (He lifts his hand, smiling.) Don’t 
you hear them coming. 

low roar swells into loud cheering. The chimes 
of the church begin to play. 

Father Quinnaillion (strongly moved). Vun moment; vun 
moment, my dear son; keep zem vun moment, till—till I 
am stronger to bear zis great ’appiness. 

[The Gilberts, ert. assent, and leave the 
room. The priest stands before the window. The 
room is penetrated with the music of the chimes. 
They are playing ‘' Lead, kindly Light.” Through 
their keen and thrilling sweetness beats the muffled 
roar of an approaching crowd. 

Father Quinnaillion. My people, my pease a (Te 
lifts his arma in the attitude » byrne « turns slightly.) The 
good God be thanked! To do good to men, to make them 
happy, one does not need to be great or strong or wise, 
but only to obey and to love. For truly the saint says, 
‘For God weigheth more with how much love a man 
worketh than how much he doeth.” 

[Slowly the curtain falls. 


A SOUTHERN MARKET. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


T is not closed in, as the Northern markets must be, so 
the kinder air wanders at will up and down the aisles. 
The main roof, which extends over three city blocks of 
space would seem large enough to contain collected prov- 
ender in plenty, but it is eked out all along its edge by 
canvas eaves spreading over stalls beneath. Nor is this 
all, Outside the roof limits a long row of wagons is drawn 
up, backing against the market proper. With tail-boards 
let down as counters and with canvas extensions run out 
from the wagon roofs, this street market is almost 1s com- 
fortable as that under the roof except in extremely wet 
weather, when the depressed owners sacrifice their garden 
products and as soon as possible beat a retreat. Wet or 
dry, one must walk on the bare cobblestones and take 
heed of the passing horse, but it is always cheaper to buy 
from these street arabs, for the little chalk-marked por- 
tions of the pavement which they occupy are of lower rent 
than what the roof covers, therefore they can afford to 
sell at smaller profits. Everything that is green may be 
bought in this outer circle—long red rhubarb stalks, with 
their huge wilting leaves; slender lady-radishes, cool to 
the eye and burning to the tongue; green cucumbers 
with pale yellow stripings; and small mountains of ‘* un- 
shucked ” corn, plethoric watermelons, and cantaloupes— 
all for a few pence less than anywhere else. ILlere, too, 
are dairy-wagons freighted with tubs of creamy cottage 
cheese, buttermilk, butter, eggs, and whatever else small 
holdings yield. 

On the other hand, the supply under the roof is more 

rmanently satisfactory to the careful householder, who 

ikes to know where the last too-green melon came from, 

and to berate the seller thereof accordingly. A wagon 
may shift its place easily, but a fixed stall stays. House- 
holder, used here, is nut a term without meaning. In the 
South the mistress of the most elaborately run establish- 
ment may often be seen strolling up one aisle and down 
another, from the fish to the meat market, from meat to 
vegetables. Nor does she hesitate to take in her hand 
anything which is convenient at the moment. A well- 
dressed dame may be seen unconcernedly strolling along 
carrying a bunch of parsley or even a brace of birds. 
Every woman there is carrying a small basket in her band, 
for purchases too small to be ordered delivered. 

Nor is the mere provender side of the question all that 
a market-day offers. It might be that Southern market- 
ing would become a less lengthy task if the social element 
were omitied, There are women who spend whole happy 
mornings under that roof, half the time being spent in 
laughing and chatting with acquaintances. 

** Why, good morning! I did not know you were home 
yet. e certainly have missed you.” 

** Hush! let me tell you something.” 

One may hear the suddest family secrets or the last ga 
wedding «lished up in these aisles on any market-day. ft 
is not unlike the meetings of the marketers’ husbands on 
business streets. The master of the house announces at 
dinner, “ James stopped me on the street this morning,” 
and so on, while his wife begins, *‘ Mrs. Smith said to me 
in market to day—” 

There is something so very charming and primitive in 
this manner of heusekeeping that there is no question of 
its longevity. Simple customs are too quickly being 
elaboraied out of the South, but to-day there is still no 
prettier sight than a Southern summer market in full ac- 
tion. The many white fluttering awnings, the motley 
gowns of the saleswomen, the dainty prints and lawns of 
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the buyers, the white costumes of the men, the ceaseless- 
ly contrasting colors of fruits, vegetables, and flowcrs, 
tossed from hand to hand, serve to make up a moving 
variegated scene that is charming beyond pen and paper. 
Nor is this charm confined to the eye alone. The th- 
ern salespeople have a buoyant happy manner of present- 
ing their wares which is almost as delightful as that of 
the proverbially successful French venders. Such cour- 
es such pretty compliments! 
ere is a young housekeeper with puckered brow add- 
ing with precise care the sum of her purchases, using the 
lid of a butter-chest as desk. Another purchaser waits 
for her pound of the butter that is smothered in sheer 
linen wrappings inside the chest. The butter-man stands 
back smilingly indicating the cause of the delay in the 
young accountant. It does not cross his brain to disturb 
er until the column is added. She herself glancing up, 
starts back with apologies. 

** A thousand pardons! I did not notice.” 

“Don’t mention it, madam; there is no hurry.” 

“There is no hurry,” echoes the waiting purchaser. 
**May I ask where you bouglit those sweetbreads in your 
basket? I have been all over the market "—and so it all 
goes smoothly and merrily. 

Here is another fair marketer wrestling with a rebel- 
lious lead in a silver pencil. 

** May I buy a pencil of you?” she asks a butcher, who 
immediately produces one. 

“ How much is it?” 

**Oh, nothing, nothing. I don’t sell pencils.” 

** But I insist—five cents, say?’ 

“I cannot accept it, madam. Allow me to sharpen the 
pencil. You sce I have another.” 

“Tam a thousand times obliged to you.” 

** You are most welcome, indeed. Cull again.” 

Which the lead-pencil lady does, and a customer is 
gained who often becomes something much more like a 
frien. There is any amount of good feeling between 
the housekeeper and ‘‘my apple-man,” or “ my old-herb 
woman ” (of whom more anon), or ‘*my chip-beef man.” 

Where but in a Southern market would a butcher bind 
a white weeper to his gas-pipe on the death of his child? 
His customers had all known the child was ill, and fol- 
lowed each phase of the disease. 

“Sirloin, madam? No, Polly ain’t so well today. The 
misery seems to have a holt on her back now. One dol- 
lar and fifty cents it is. Her ma hardly thinks she’! last 
the summer. Yes, I'll send your marketing home early.” 

A white crépe of announcement hanging on the gas- 

ipe—lacking a door-bell—seemed the most natural thing 
in the world under the circumstances, as, indeed, it was. 

Walking from stall to stall, one sees the pride of the 
separate owners expressed in the arrangement of their 
wares. Hours are spent in decoration, each striving to 
outvie the other. The butchers, however -sentimental) 
inclined, can do little to make their market artistic, al- 
though they have the entire central aisle, and the high 
roof rafters cross over their heads in a graceful fret-work. 
Whole sheep and quarters of beeves or great porkers hang- 
ing on hooks are ghastly, and so must remain despite a 
drapery of green boughs hung over them for the equal 
purpose of decoration and protection from flies. The 
straw cuffs, the white aprons, the ruddy, good-natured 
faces of the men of blood smiling at purchasers over 
their linen-covered counters, or with bared arms cleaving 
meat and bone on their strong blocks, also help to render 
the meat-market tolerable, though they cannot redeem it. 

It is to the stalls on the side aisles that one must go for 
the eye’s pleasure. Here the cries of the venders ring 
loudest: 

“Gran’ pease—tomats and sparrowgrass—ten cents a 
bunch for grass—the Jong green sparrowgrass, ladies, the 
long green kind.” 

The vaunted vegetables, overflowing the stalls proper, 
are piled in separate heaps on long beards propped on 
barrels. Dark-skiuned old potatoes, and new potatoes, 
pink under their thin brown skins, lie in regular circles 
on shallow round baskets. The same order of baskets 
hold heaped-up ‘* Aun-Arandel pease,” hedged about with 
bound bunches of asparagus as a palisade. Some of the 
pea-pods are opened to show the fine little green pease that 
smile out like even teeth. Long white and green leeks 
(water-lily colors), cauliflowers white and fat as alder- 
men, lettuce, spreading out its green skirts, and weedy- 
headed decorative carrots of vivid hue are all here in or- 
derly confusion, invariably presided over by a bunch of 
daisies or jonquils or whatever flower has jostled the 
**truck - garden's” more practical product. A bowl of 
gorgeous peonies in the centre of a pathetic circle of 
picked chickens, their claws protesting to heaven, has a 
curiously mortuary effect—but no matter. There are 
flowers everywhere, to be bought for a song. Almost 
every marketer tops off the basket with a posy or carries 
one in her hand. Backgrounds of tall-growing plants; 
high roses and waving pinks line up beside bunches of 
ripe bananas; and twirling pineapples swinging by stems 
and spiked green tops on wires hang from the high raf- 
ters. Though flowers are thus scattered through the mar- 
ket, they have broken bounds to do 80, for there is a 
flower-market reserved for them also, and there is a reg- 
ular flower day too, when the whole quarter devoted to 
plants and cut blossoms bursts into bloom aud sweet 
odors like a garden in spring. 

There is one flower-booth which stands at the market's 
entrance and is independent of seasons. There immortelles 
and wax-paper blossoms flower perennially. Those who 
care to may here purchase * shapes” of varied and funereal 
significance, from ** gates ajar” to sheaves of wheat, or a 
chef-d' euore in the shape of a pillow of white immortelles, 
a wax calla in each corner, and ‘* Rest” done in purple 
chenille in the centre. 

But there is yet another booth of dried blossoms, which 
is perhaps, with no such effort after the esthetic, the most 
artistic stall in the whole market. It is presided over by 
the little and very, very old ‘‘dried-herb woman,” who 
seems to have somehow treated herself along with her 
seasonings, so shrivelled and sapless is she. All about her 
are numberless little white canvas bags, each balanced 
neatly on its bottom and with mouth carefully rolled 
back to show the contents. One bag holds small red pep- 
pers, curling and twisting as peppers will; another, sweet- 
marjoram; another, thyme; then thin bay leaves and sage 
and what not that season uromatically. All these soft 
faded shades of green seem as a close diaper-work out- 
lined by the circling white rims of the bags. The dried- 
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herb woman has also “ switches” of different dried flavor- 
ings. The only fresh things near her are her ‘* soup-herbs 
—one penny a bunch.” 

She makes up these bunches as she waits for customers. 
A bit of carrot, a sliver of onion, a fluff of parsley, and a 
spray of something from each . No soup is so well 
seasoned as those for which she herbs. All the old 
housekeé know that, and they tell the young ones in 
the chattings about the aisles, therefore the old woman 
is kept ever busy tying and tying her sweet-smelling 
bunches, 

The stalls where no one lingers and where business is 
strictly attended to are in the fish-market. Here it is damp, 
cold, and slippery with scales. The marketers lift their 
dainty skirts, talk quickly, and hurry away as soon as 
possible. Yet these stalls are picturesque too, in their 
own fashion, with the great silver fish and the small shin- 
ing ones lying together. 

White and Siok crabs craw] and scramble in their crates; 
soft crabs in shallow baskets lift their impotent pink claws 
struggling with their packing of brown and pale green 
sea-grass, 

There are piles of red crab-shells on the counters, from 
which the boiled meat has been picked and packed in the 
buckets for sale; there are beautiful white-bellied mackerel 
with golden freckles and sharklike mouths, and strin 
of ugly, vicious-looking catfish, all being cleaned by little 
darkies, whose short knives make the silver scales fly in 
showers. Othersare finning the hard crabs, which means 
seizing the hard shell in a pair of wooden tongs and 
driving a fin into each opening above the claw’s hinge. 
Through the loops thus formed withes are strung, so the 
crab is helpless to bite or escape. ‘The fish-market means 
shouting and hurrying and odors and confusion, and— 
well, all that has ever made fish-markets and fish-wives 
proverbially rough. Purchasing here is usually left for 
the last as a disagreeable duty. The marketers drop 
their lifted skirts and smile again as ef gladly turn 
away and pass back through the thronged aisles to the 
meat-stalls, where each speaks to her particular butcher. 

**Has all my marketing come? Which is my basket ?” 

A heaped-up bushel measure is pointed out, and the 
contents are turned over. Yes, there are all the collected 
purchases of the ——- 

‘**I shall need some of these things for luncheon; will 
you send my basket home at once?” 

“Right away, madam—right away.” 

The housekeeper who is wise answers, ‘‘ Well, I shall 
depend on it,” and so saying, slips out a package of 
chipped beef —that friend of housekeeping. Chipped 
beef, or whatever it is that the provider elects to carry 
home in the little basket in her band, will be the lunch- 
eon’s relish, for there is no oath so brittle as that of the 
butcher who sends home the marketing. 

For the housekeeper the day's work for the household 
is over, but leaving the three city blocks that presumabl 
hold the market is not to ensure that the little basket will 
return home carrying chipped beef only. Ramitications of 
the turmoil and selling run out into every side street, in 
the shape of itiverant venders who are more pressing 
in showing their wares than are the solid salespeople. 
Pretty, soiled Italian women, with big wistful eyes and 
babies in their arms, offer matches, and will not be refused. 
Ragged, barefooted children patter after a possible pur- 
chaser for a full square, pleading, 

** Lady, buy a pencil.” 

A Spanish girl has spread out a sheet of brown paper 
on the bare cobblestones, and is selling from it, in her 
broken English, combs and pins and sun-bonnets and 
aprons. Professional beggars stand by looking greedily 
at the small change passing from hand to hand, and be- 
seeching pity until too large a proportion reaches their 
shifty palms. 

One must walk quickly away and walk some distance 
to shake off the outskirts of this barter and exchange. 
And then, though thus left behind, the market is not over. 
This is only the morning market; at night another element 
will enter with the picturesque negroes. They are, of 
course, unobtrusively present earlier in the day, and many 
of the wagon venders are themselves negroes; but at night 
they throng into the arena as purchasers—the later the 
better; for as the market closes the unsold produce is 
knocked down to them for little or nothing. 

To foreign eyes the open market by daylight is gay 
and unique enough, but even the home-bred will pause 
to look again at the night market when each disordered 
stall is blazing with flambeaux, where the cries of the 
weary venders rise higher and higher in their efforts to 
“sell out,” and where these night-bird negroes, never so 
awake as in the dark hours, roam to and fro, good-humor- 
edly —- and pushing each other aside, chaffing and 
bargaining, laughing and gossiping, in queer and char- 
acteristic burlesque of the market aud the marketers of 
the morning. 





RACE Institute, the industrial school which the gen- 

erosity of William R. Grace has provided for the 
young girls of New York city, will soon be opened in 
the old Moore homestead on West Sixtieth Street. The 
building has been completely remodelled and adapted to 
the pur for which it is intended, and is most plea- 
santly situated on rising ground at some distance back 
from the street. Mr. Grace has already given $200,000 to 
purchase the house and to endow the institute. 


A large hospital for children is to be built and evidowed 
in New Orleans by the widow of the late Richard Milli- 
ken, as a memorial of her husband, who was one of the 
largest sugar-planters in Louisiana. Both Mr. Milliken 
and his only child died violent deaths, under tragic cir- 
cumstances. The children’s hospital will be an annex to 
the New Orleans Charity Hospital. 


Women preachers seem to be received with more favor 
in the Universalist and Unitarian Churches than in any 
other denominations. There are in the former Church 
sixty-five women preachers, and of these many are or- 
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dained, while in the Unitarian Church there are twenty 
women pastors settled over church societies. Next in 
order comes the Congregational Church, with seventeen 
ordained women preachers, the majority of them stationed 
in the far West, although there ure several in the New 
England States. It is not unheard-of to find husband and 
wife acting as joint pastors of achurch. In the Method- 
ist Church, which granted a few licenses some years ago, 
it has been deemed wise not only to refuse to ordain any 
more women, but also to revoke the licenses already 
given, although women of that denomination are per- 
mitted to preach and to labor as evangelists. 


The first endowment bestowed upon the Arnold Arbore- 
tum of Harvard University is the gift of Miss Attie A. 
pom f of Hingham, Massachusetts, who bas presented 
$20,000 in memory of her father, who was greatly inter- 
ested in trees and tree-planting. The income of this sum 
is to be spent in scientific investigations of these subjects 
under the superintendence of the director of the arbore- 
tum, 


Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars is the sum be- 
queathed by Madame erer of Rheims, the widow of 
the head of the champagr~ firm, to be devoted to the sup- 
port of the charitable wo. 4s in which she had been inter- 
es 


The case of Miss Havisham, in Great ctations, has 
lately been paralleled in England by a Miss Clarke of 
Chatteris, in Cambridyeshire, who has just died after 
forty-five years in her bed. In 1852 she had a disap- 
pointment in love, and forthwith retired to her bed- 
chamber, which she never left alive. She was in com- 
fortable financial citcumstances, and found her chief di- 
version in fancy needle-work, 


Queen Victoria has honored with the gift of her por- 
trait, suitably framed, Peter Green, the head man of 
Tristan (’Acunha. On that lonely island in the South 
Atluntic he has lived for sixty years, and the presentation 
of the portrait is a recognition of his efforts in saving life 
from shipwrecks during that time. 


The young Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands has 
just attained the age of seventeen, and her latest photo- 
graphs show her in the trailing skirts of young woman- 
hood, with hair turned up and crowned with a jewelled 
diadem above a well-featured and smiling countenance. 
She is described as combining high intelligence with de- 
cision of character, and is said to have pronounced views 
on the subject of marriage for mere reasons of state, 
which may complicate matters for royal match-makers 
in the future. 


Hollywood Inn, the Yonkers club-house for working- 
men, which has been presented to them by its builder, 
Mr. William F. Cochran, is fully equip with every- 
thing that will aid in providing opportunities for social 
and educational improvement. here are club-rooms, 
reading-rooms, billiard and pool rooms, bowling alleys, a 
gymnasium, an entertainment hall, and fine bath-rooms. 
There is also a separate department for the boys. 


A movement is under way in. London to save the old 
gateway to the church-yard of which such frequent men- 
tion is made in Bleak House as the burial-place of Esther's 
father, and upon whose steps, that poor Jo used to clean 
with his broom, Lady Dedlock’s body was found. The 
church-yard, which is that of St. Clement Danes, bas been 
swept away with so much else of Dickens's London by 
the march of building, but the gateway will probably be 
set up somewhere in the neighborhood. 


From the recent sale in London of certain of the effects 
of ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie” there was purchased for 
Queen Victoria his walking-stick, which has a handle on 
which are carved two heads, representing Folly and Wis- 
dom. The Prince forgot it on the morning of the battle 
of Culloden,and left it by his bedside in Culloden Castle. 
It brought eight hundred dollars at the sale, and a bed in 
which the Prince had slept for three nights was sold for 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


Sir Isaac Holden, the man who invented the lucifer- 
match and made himself a millionaire by the invention, 
died recently in Yorkshire, England, at the age of ninety, 
after a life which he had conducted on scientific principles. 
He had strong convictions in the matter of diet, and one 
of the articles of his beliof was that after manhood is 
reached all starchy foods should be avoided. His break- 
fast consisted of a fixed ration of fruit and » banana-flour 
biscuit; his mid-day dinner comprised only beef or mutton 
or fish and soup; his supper repeated his breakfast, Al- 
ways he spent two hours a day in exercise in the open 
air. 


Queen Victoria has presented to King Alfonso of Spain 
the Honorary Graud Cross of her new Royal Victorian 
Order. The little monarch has already enough orders 
aud decorations to almost cover his small person. 


Down on North Moore Street in New York lives Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gill, who is probably the only woman cobbler 
in the city. She is English by birth, and learned her trade 
in Northampton, England, where nearly all the population 
made shoes, and children six and seven years of age were 
taught to take their part in the work. Sbe was a grown 
woman before she came to this country, attracted by the 
prospects of better pay, and she has always succeeded in 
supporting herself without difficulty, although she in- 
dulges in many laments over the degeneracy of these 
times, when people prefer cheap “shoddy” work to the 
good leather and prunella of earlier days. 


The favorable reception accorded by the Dowager Em- 
press of China, in 1895, to the Chinese New Testament 
given to her in the name of ten thousand Protestant wo- 
men of China, suggested to the American and British 
Bible societies the idea of making a similar present to the 
Emperor of Japan. Accordingly a large folio Bible in 
the English language has been specially prepared and 
sent wohY obobeta, and will be presented to the Emperor 
in the name of the Bible societies who are engaged in 
publishing and circulating the Scriptures in Japan. 
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AUTUMN HATS AND 
GOWNS 
GRACEFUL autumn hat is in 

i silver gray relieved by a touch 
of clear reddish-violet. The under 
side of the brim is faced with gray 
velvet, while outside the entire hat 
is draped with gray moiré antique, 
which forms irregular puffs and 
folds and curves over the edge of 
the brim. Above the raised left side 
of ostrich tips, of which 
four are in silver gray and one in 
violet, while against the under side 
of the brim is a knot of violet satin 
ribbon. A golden-brown felt hat 
with flat brim and medium high 
crown has two long plumes of a 
lighter shade of brown curling 
about the crown, the stems held by 
a knot of darker brown velvet rib 
bon. The feather ornament illus 
trated, composed of a pair of wings 
and an aigrette, is in gray tones 
shading to white 

Siecel-blue cashmere is the mate 
rial of a gown shown whic h is 
trimmed with narrow ruches made 
of blue taffeta ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide. Four of these ruches 
encire ke the hips om the lower edve 
of the skirt, and three the lower half 
of the blouse-waist The top of the 
waist opens on a guimpe of laven 
der-blue taffeta shirred in flat puffs, 
from which the front turns down in 
a horizontal revers that is faced with 
guipure lace Collar and belt are 
of the darker blue ribbon 

One of the new long autumn 
jaa kets which is illustrated is of 
violet cloth, with revers, epaulettes, 
and cuffs of black velvet The 
jacket comes well down on the skirt, 


is a cluster « 




















CASHMERE GOWN WITH RIBBON RUCHES. 
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and is fastened close at the throat 
with a high Medici collar lined with 
black velvet. The revers and epau 
lettes are double, those underneath be 
ing of cloth with a vine of silk cord 
embroidery. 


SHELL AND SEA-RIBBON 
DESIGN. 
See illustration on page S09. 

So will have quite an elab 

orate effect if done almost entirely 
in outline. The edges are to be but 
tonholed in longer and shorter stitches, 
in order to give the small irregularities 
made by the ends of the ribs. The 
edge should be done with silk of a 
golden brown, and certain of the rib 
lines and spots must be of the same 
color, varied with occasional touches 
of darker tints. 

The highest part of the shell, which 
would naturally reflect light—what a 
painter would call the high lights—may 
be lightly darned with white silk, mak- 
ing an irregular, blotehy spot varying 
in the different shells. ‘This, if clever- 
ly done, gives the effect of a good deal 
of labor, when it is actually very little; 
but it must be studied from the real 
shell, placed in corresponding positions 
to those of the design. 

The sea-ribbon should be heavily out- 
lined with green, and certain spaces in 
the turns and twists of the long leaves 
should have a few extra stitches to in- 
dicate shadow. 

The doilies are to be worked in the 
same way as the centre—that is, with 
buttonholed edges and outlined shapes. 


FAMILY HONESTY. 


§ yoy is no greater mistake than 

that which parents are constantly 
making in allowing their children’s 
notions of what they should do to be 
formed on the basis of what some other 
family can afford. We want our young 
folks to be gratified. We are half 
ashamed to have been so unsuccessful 
in life as to be unable to gratify them. 
Our pride comes in, and we often fancy 
we are keeping our children from cares 
with which they ought not to be bur- 
dened, when we are simply unwilling 
they should know our great struggles 
and our small success. Many a girl 
goes through her expensive and often 
utterly useless education, and after- 
ward, through years in society, spend- 
ing more money, wearing better clothes, 





than she ought, simply because she 
never knew the truth concerning her 
father’s affairs. Mother manages to 
supply her wants; mother goes over 
the accounts with a harassed and 
overburdened man; and the bills are 
paid, and more bills made, and the 
young girl enjoys her luxuries in 
happy unconsciousness of cost. Un- 
der the same severe strain upon his 
father many a dashing youth pursues 
his easy way through college, hardly 
guessing that the burdens his young 
strong shoulders are spared are 
pressing heavily upon his father's 
life. Under this false conception of 
the family resources, college boys 
and society girls alike come to feel 
indulgence to be aright. When the 
truth finally makes its way to their 
knowledge, it meets with as much j 
indignation as surprise. They feel 
defrauded of a birthright, when in 
fact there was never any right to 
luxurious living. There was only 
the overweening pride and weak in- 
dulgence of parents who could not 
deny them, and could not bear to 
have them know they ought to be 
denied. 

At the very outset this false family 
pride should be resisted and over 
thrown, if already it has taken hold 
of the home. Let every child un 
derstand just what amount of money 
ean rightfully be spent. The young 
folks, eager to begin their work in 
the world and to find their own 13 
place, will be all the better for a 
closer relation to the home circle, 
and a closer knowledge of its small 
worries and its trifling joys. 

Before they become engrossed, 
either as men or women, in the world 
outside, now is the time, if this has 
not been done all along, to make 
them thoroughly familiar with the 
world within. Let the college youth 
find his way into the hiding-place of 








his father’s anxieties and hopes and 
cares. He has been the child; make 
him the trusted friend. Let him feel 
that now some of the planning of 
the welfare of those younger than 
himself, some of the thought as to 
the comfort and protection of mother 
and sisters,is transferred to his heart, 
and that henceforth his father shares 
his inner life with him, Let the 
mother get acquainted with him, 
and make him her assistant and 
friend. And what he is to both par 
ents should the daughter be as well. They should know 
the family life in detail, its resources and its needs, and to 
gether, in nine cases out of ten, if really trusted, they 
would unite to uphold the parents’ hearts and hands. 
There is nothing more destructive to youthful character 
and to home happiness than this drifting apart that begins 
with the school life. There are difficulties in overcoming 
this evil, but the result more than repays the effort to 
overcome them. Not only the interests of the family will 
be benefited by such a course, but the future life of the 
children themselves. The natural instinct of mothers is 
to preserve their offspring as long as may be from the 
carking cares of every-day life. And it is right that the 
sunny happiness of youth, which is short at its best, 
should be respected. There is danger, however, that this : 
sheltering care may be carried to excess, and result in ' 


breeding egotism, which willingly throws off the burdens 
of life upon the shoulders of others. 





HALF-LONG AUTUMN COAT. 
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LETTERS—WRITTEN AND 
RECEIVED. 
BY ISOBEL M. TAYLOR 
VW HEN penny-postage was first adopted 


by the people of Great Britain, many 
eared that letter-writing would become one 
the lost These fears have been 
augmented by the almost universal 
e of the type-writing machine by business 
making as it does 


arts 


ul professional men 


nd yet without that penmanship much of 
the personal magnetism conveyed in a letter 
is lost 
facts our rising generation will need to be 
on its guard against the formation of those 
careless habits which are engendered on the 
ne hand by dictation, and on the other by 
the feeling that because it only costs two 
anything written anyhow is good 
enough to be | If those peers among 
ts, Cowper and Scott, are ever 
to have any successors, it will be necessary 
to remember that letter-writing is a talent to 
be cultivated, and not a gift bestowed in its 
full maturity. Of course it must be admitted 
that temperament has a great deal to do with 
letter-writing, for some people seem born to 
use the pen as surely as others to wield the 
sword, and again others have to strive to 
attain at best only indifferent success; but 
these are exceptions to the rule, for a poor 
jetter- writer, by constant, careful correspond 
ence, may become a good one, and a good 
one, by neglecting to use this talent, will lose 
it as the man in the parable lost his, because 
he hid it in the ground. The individuality 
in the different members of ove household 
can easily be discerned by means of letters, 
and this forms an interesting study. For 
example, when two brothers travel together, 
it will scarcely be credited that they are in 
the same place, for while one sends home 
letters poetically describing the majesty of 
snow mountains, the grandeur of the ice 
views, o¢ the filmy veil-like waterfalls, the 
other will fill his sheet of paper with terse 
incisive prose to tell of odd characters and 
bad dinners 


cents 
sted 


corresponue 


Any one desirous of writing really good 
letters will need a litile thought and a good 
deal of effort, for the present tendency is to 
do everything in a hurry. Self - criticism 
should be most severe — composition, pen- 
manship, and pnuactuation—for the severer 
the criticism, the quicker the remedy. Never 
abbreviate, for that is a habit quickly formed 
and hard to break; and use as few superlative 
adjectives as possible, for they do not em- 
phasize unless used sparingly. In address- 
ing a letter the character of the correspond 
ent should be studied, so that each will 
receive what he will most enjoy. When 
writing to children consider what will inter 
est them and write about that, so that they 
may have a strong enough incentive to reply, 
and thus the first instructions in this accom 
plishment will be given. But a rebuke 
should never be 
much more than a severe punishment per- 
sovally administered, for it sinks deep into 
the heart, to be brooded over in private; 
when it is necessary it is not hard to admon- 
ish by means of advice, and boys and girls 
should only receive by mail what is a plea- 
sure to them if they are to be encouraged 
to write themselves. To a contemporary 
anything like gossip and scandal should be 
carefully avoided. The use made of letters 
in our courts of law make this injunction 
seem axiomatic, but unfortunately it is a 
temptation ofien yielded to. ‘Talk about 
things, not people,” is a proverb in a Scotch 
family which is also good counsel for let 
ter-writing, and to it may be added, when 
writing about people always write kindly, 
and then no harm can follow. To the elder- 
ly correspondent a degree of deference should 
always appear, and although it is never ne- 
cessary to sacrifice ye it is always 
courteous to surrender an opinion to one 
who has lived longer and presumably knows 
more of the world. 


to others as 
do to you” 


The golden rule of “ doin 
you would that they shouk 
would revolutionize the penmanship of 
many, aud patience would make perfect 
work in some, if all letters were easily read. 
It was a morning’s occupation to decipher a 
London professor's letters; he was famous 
alike for learning and illegibility; being an 
exceptional man, his friends forgave him, 
but that is too severe a test for most corre 
spondents. A gentleman living some distance 
from the railway station returned home after 
a short absence and was exceedingly annoyed 
not to find his carriage waiting for him. On 
reaching home by public conveyance, he 
went at once to his wife and asked her if she 
had not received the card he had posted say- 
ing when the carriage should be sent for him. 
She sweetly answered that she had carefully 
kept the card for him to read to her on his 
return. Whose fault was it be had to take 
a cab? 


The eccentricities of the English language 
will not excuse either bad spelling or bad 
grammar in letter-writing. A little slip in 
the use of a verb which is readily overlook- 
ed in speaking becomes positively offensive 
when written, while a misspelled word rarely 
escapes <ictection; even those who cannot 
spell well themselves can discover a similar 
failing in another. For those who have any 
difficulty in spelling it should be the prac- 


written to them; it huris | 
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tice to have a dictionary at hand, and when 
in doubt always to use it, because, whatever 
the decision otherwise reached, it is almost 
sure to be wrong. 


After acknowledging that there are certain 
details to be attended to in writing letters, 
it must also be understood that there are 
certain courtesies that should not be forgot- 
ten when receiving them. Although every 


| item of news contained in a letter may be 
e actual penmanship of a letter laborious; | 


freely discussed, no adverse criticisms should 
ever be passed on it. This necds only to be 


| mentioned for all to agree about it, and yet 


To prevent these fears becoming | 








very many err just here, and cause some to 
hesitate about writing letters, fearing these 
criticisms. A few remarks made by a group 
of ladies about a letter of thanks which had 
been received by a charitable society af- 





fected one sensitive nature so lastingly that | 


no inducement was sufficient to get even the 
scrape of a pen from her. This may be an 
extreme case, but to say all that truthfully 
can be said in praise, and never to make or 
allow to be made any criticism, will-prevent 
a blight falling on a correspondence; for 
there will always be some hesitation before 
submitting a letter to such comments as are 
frequently heard, and nothing takes away 
the freedom and spontaneity so soon as such 
remarks, Besides they are distinctly dis- 
courteous. 

The contents of a letter may also come 
under consideration. What is confidential 
in them should be more closely guarded than 
avy secret of one’s own, and nothing can 
be more mean and despicable than to allow 
such confidence to become public. But there 
is a great deal in letters sent to one member 
of a family that can be enjoyed by all, and 
it is a false sense of honor that will not share 
such simply because it is written instead of 
spoken; that is one way and a pretty sure one 
of making a united family become a family 
of units. With some people there seems to 
be a constant dread of their letters being 
read by those to whom they are not address- 
ed, but that ought not to be with proper 
early training. Children can be taught that 


anything written, even a postal card, is the | 


absolute property of the person addressed, 
and when that is the case there is no need 
for such great care in locking away one’s 
correspondence as soon as it is received. 


There is scarcely a greater pleasure than to 
receive letters; young and old, great and 
simple, alike share it, and no matter how 
large the mail may be the charm remains, 
while a warm welcome is always assured to 
a single letter when they are rare. Authors 
enjoy a few words of appreciation about their 
last books, clergymen feel repaid for hard 
study by a few lines of thanks for the ben- 
efits received at the sanctuary, doctors ex- 
press their feelings for letters of thankful- 
ness by speaking of the writers as G. P.’s 
(grateful patients); but it is not only profes- 
sional men who receive enjoyment from 
leiters. They are hailed with delight by 
invalids as bits of the outside world, they 
are eagerly longed for by parents when sep- 
arated from their children, they are cherished 
lovingly by children when the parents are 
their authors, while between husband and 
wife, or lovers, they are regarded as sacred. 
Letters of congratulation, letters of sympa- 











LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. /nfant Health is a valuable 
pamphiet for mothers. Send your address for a copy 
to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New 
York.—({Adv.] 





Apvice To Moruexrs.—Mrs. W ins_ow’s SooTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bar yy Dg colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{Adv. 


FREE FAIRY TALES. 

Senp your name and address to the N, K. FAIRBANK 
Company, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, or Pittsburg, and you will receive by re- 
turn mail, free of charge, a 
* Fair Palos,’ handsomely illustrated in colors.” 
—(Adv. 
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beautiful booklet, entitled | 


thy, letters of condolence, all hold their place 
in the affections, and to be able to express 
these sentiments so that the recipient may 
know that they are from the heart and not 
mere words, of course, is no mean ambition. 
To write with ease and ability on any sub-- 
ject, travel, household economics, religious 
views, newspaper items. in fact, on all that 
goes to the make-up of a good letter, is the 
outcome of painstaking endeavor, but it is 
an accomplishment worth cultivating, it 
gives satisfaction to the writer and pleasure 
to the receiver, and is, therefore, like the 
quality of mercy, twice blessed. 


ADJUSTABLE COURTESY. 
| spite of the fact that so much stress has 

often been laid on the importance of the 
little things—the little acts of politeness— 
there are still people who neglect them. I 
fancy the persons who forget the signifi- 
cance of the little acts of courtesy are those 
who do not use them constantly, to whom 
they are as ornaments, to be put on and off 
at pleasure. And in their homes the small 
sweet courtesies are folded away as are the 
dress shirt and lawn tie that are pate with 
the evening suit. I have in mind one man 
whose manners, when he is on his guard, are 
irreproachable. When ‘it is worth while” 
he can be the soul of courtesy. When he is 
calling upon a comparative stranger upon 
whom he wishes to make an impression, he 
rises When a woman enters the room, holds 
open the door for her to pass out, remains 
standing until all the ladies present are seat- 
ed, and springs to his feet to receive a cup 
of tea from the hand of his hostess, bowing 
graceful thanks as he receives it. But in his 
home, or when the only persons present are 
those with whom he has nothing to gain or 
lose, it is another story. Then he lolis in an 
easy-chair and does as he pleases. Conse- 
quently he sometimes forgets his adjustable 
courtesy—as once, when absorbed in conver- 
sation with a lady who was to the manner 
born, he drew his knife from his pocket and 


| proceeded then and there to trim his nails. 


** My dear,” said the amused observer af- 
terward to a friend, “the only kind of hair 


| that never comes off is that which grows 
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fast to the scalp. 
like a false front. 


Our friend’s manners are 
They are evidently put 


on with invisible hair-pins, but a close scru- 
tiny reveals the fact that they do not grow 
fast.” 





For Levitation axp Fixe CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


tso Duane Street, New York. 
Mitis—HOoLyoxke, Mass. 
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Is Something Wrong 
With Your Skirt? 


If you don’t get .. « « 


walt : 


Skirt Binding 
You Don’t Get the Best, 


BECAUSE .. .. « 
It Wears the Best, 
It Fits Perfectly, and 
It Gives the Richest and Most 
Elegant Finish. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the ietters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples thowing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


e |, THE BUSINESS. 
‘WOMAN 


ag 

in her daily ex- 
ertions—the hard- 
working housewife 
and the lady of 
leisure alikestand 
in need of under- 
wearthat fits.gives 
comfort and per- 
mit ease of move- 
ment 


Ypsilanti 
Health Underwear 


is the “perfect underwear for progressive 

ple’—one snug-fitting comfortable piece. 
ie roved by the highest medica! authorities. 
Sold in all cities and large towns. Our book 
telisall. Mailed free. 


Hay & Todd Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilantt Underwear.” 



















An exquisite perfume, ingeniously introduced, gives to Aromatic 
Dress Shields a delicate, permanent fragrance. Aromatic Dress 
Shields protect the dress more perfectly than any others. Light 
and durable. Perspirativun cannot penetrate or affect. For sale 
at dry-goods stores, or sample pair will be mailed free on receipt 
of 14 two-cent stamps. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 





More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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THE LATEST BOOK 
By the Author of 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The author is so good-humored, quaint, and clever that she has not left a 
dull page in her book.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The book is one that all men and some women should read. 
in feminine psychology it is significant of much.—Boston Beacon. 

Will be read with zest by every one who loves a crisp and graceful writing. 
..+ Altogether this little sheaf of half-whimsical, half-humorous essays will 
afford as delightful an hour of reading as any person, not dull, can desire.- 
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tama Alicock’s 


for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get “ Allcock’s.” 
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cloths have 
For DRESSES and WRAPS. -t20 
. 


They come in SERGES, CHEVIOTS, ESTAMINES, q 
SOLEILS, LIZARD CLOTHS, SATEENS, ete., 








lf Your Child | 


and are for sale at the leading 4 “Toes In”’ 

‘Lam not afraid of the rain: dry-goods houses. 
My cloak is a ‘Craveneite;’ 5 We have a shoe that will give the 
water rolls right off.”’ THEY SHED RAIN; WATER WILL NOT SPOT. 








little foot just the correction needed. 
Neat and dressy. Sizes 4 to 8, $2.00. 
Also one to support weak ankles, 











Like the Fashion Plates 


without discomfort to the child, 
Remember that all the ho leading ¢ FIBRE CHAMOIS for AT | 50 
interlin — creati ions, as it is the po SF my that can be d or 7 upon : e 7 
& 17. shape under all conditions. It is impurtant that you get 


FIBRE CH AMOIS All the usual things for CHILDREN’S 


WEAR, the best of their kind—and so many 
Genuine has “ FIBRE CHAMOIS” stamped on every yard, 


ry.O THE LADY who wishes to dress well at mod- 
rT erate cost we will mail—/free—our Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks and more than 
eighty samples of the Suitings and Cloakings from 
which we make our garments to select from. We 
make every garment to order and guarantee the per- 
fection of fit, finish, and style. Our styles and mate- 
rials aré exclusive and are shown by no other firm. 
Our Catalogue illustrates ; 
Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $5 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3 up. 
Bicycle Suits, 36 up. Separate Skirts, $4. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges to any part of the 
{ world, Write to days you will get Catalogue and 
samples by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 119-121 West 23d St., New York. 









unusual things for their comfort and con- 
venience are described in our large illus- 
trated catalogue that every mother ought 


to haveacopy. Free for four cents postage. 
FIBRE CHAMOIS should always be cut the exact size of the goods 60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK ; 
and sewn up in the seams with the material. Gather or pleat just as 


you would the material alone. gudnagn guia 


FIBRE CHAMOIS is absolutely uncrushable, yet is delightfully 
light and pliant. 


BE CAREFUL that you get the proper weight: No. 10 for silks and 
light materials; No. 20 for heavier goods; No. 30 in place of canvas. 


It is Just Possible 
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Exclusive Novelties Just Received in 


Dress Stuffs, 
Cloths, 
Silks and Velvets. 


Specialties for Wedding Gowns 








TEASET FREE 


or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set 
with 20 ‘pounds COCKATOO 
TEAS and a handsome present 
with every pound. Send for new 
illustrated. premium and reduced 

ice-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN 

‘ZA COMPANY, 31 and , 2 voy 
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LATEST PARISIAN SKIRT PATTERN 


AMERICAN FIBRE CHAMOIS CO., 412 Temple Court, New York. 





FAST BLACK 
LININGS 





NUBIA 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 


(HELA SALI 
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personality that holds the interest of the reader like the strangest fiction. A considerable 
portion of the volume is devoted to a few native orchids. 


Three Operettas 


‘Three Little Kittens,” 
**Bobby Shaftoe.” 
Illustrated. 


**Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” and 
By H. C. Bunner. Music by Oscar WEIL. 
Oblong 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Edges, $2 50. 


Mr. H.C. Bunner, who during his lifetime was so distinguished a worker in the field 


WILL Not Grock 


Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 





you are annoyed with your corsets. They 
are too long, too short, or there is always that 
constant desire to 
pull them into place, 
or you may require 

@ corset to 
_ make your fig- 
ure. If you 
study 


Warner’s 
"98 Model 
Corsets 


you will find 
) amodel suited 
to you, light 
in weight, 
with lasting 
wearing qual- 
ities, that will 
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and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. ie heat fect fit. 
. You can get them in Sateen or Coutille for $1.00 
A i: Published To-Day - and $1.25; or as high as $1.75. 
{ oth For Sale by ALL Dealers in Dry Goods. 
| : ite Man’s Afri WARNER 
NEW YORK White Man’s Africa THE BROS. CO. 
: ~ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
t “ - : ” 
2 By Pouttney BiceLow, Author of ‘‘ The German Struggle for Liberty, ee _ 
, ‘** The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,” etc. Illustrated by R. Caton 
: Woobvi.Le, and from Photographs. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, § | 
? $2 50. 
: Already Africa has become the theatre in which a great political drama is being 
: m enacted, and the present is a fitting time to cultivate an intimacy with its scenery and with 
' ~ itsactors. Mr. Bigelow’s book is at once a guide to the one and an analysis of the other, 
’ % and, as such, of peculiar appropriateness and inestimable value. The numerous illus- 
¥ @ trations, by the able draughtsmen R. Caton Woodville and Frederic Remington, and 
: tobuy a Waist % from photographs taken by the author, are in themselves of intense interest. 
made of poor : 
material. A , 
sure means of ————s 4 0 t . ™ h 
make sure the fabric was made by , M ~ udio Nei bors 
Mount Vernon ; y £ 
Mills. & By Wittiam Hamicton Gipson, Author of ‘‘ Sharp Eyes,” etc. Illustrat- nae ance A teens 
— py : aaa pared - ed by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. A strictly buttonless garment, aGerting | ertect com- 
the price is much less. The designs “ fort and most convenient adjustment. lade in 
are correct and the colors as fast , In this last work of Mr. Gibson's we have his graceful fancy and keen observation at EGYPTIAN COTTON, MERINO, and ALL WwooL. 
oa A oe be. A helpful book ® their best. Seated in his country studio, his watchful eyes and ears, ever on the alert, ane prenansealpton Matuval, — motel —— - 
MO} VERNON MILLS,Philadelphia. , take in details of nature that would escape the ordinary observer, and these details he Suit, Kindly write for further faformation to ee a ee 
A gives us in ‘‘ My Studio Neighbors” with a charm that is all his own. He tells us of the ROGER LAMSON & CO. 
= curious and eccentric habits of various bugs, wasps, and beetles, investing them with a ___ 88 Leone Leonard St., New York. 


- PRIZE WINNERS 


The successful competitors for the four prizes offered 
by Excelsior Quilting Co. to those who would name 
the greatest number of uses to which Quilted Silk 
could be applied were— 

Ist, $20.00, Mrs. F. L. Ripley, Rockville, Conn.; 
24, $16.00, Mrs.C.E.Burroughs, Fruto, GlennCo., 
Cal.; 3d, $10.00, Miss Jennie R. Partelow, Wake- 
field, R.1.; 4th, $6.00, Miss ida Lusk, 816 Bus- 
seron St., on St., Vincennes, Ind. 


FREE! 





and cure of the feet, mailed 





PRES, y the manufacturers 
Eo rah Fret, Han boner ceaes the com. of verse and of lighter fiction, wrote these three operettas for children in his happiest we ge. Fs — 
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ane Sous | Prot. nue 





Fala eis Rasen 





vein. The librettos are excellently adapted to their purpose, being bright and fanciful, 
and so simple of purport as to be readily handled by the little actors for whom they are 
designed. Mr. Weil's music is in felicitous accord with the spirit of the plays. 
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KER, Washington, D. C. 
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ex taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
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Poor Poury ANNE ATTENTIVE SEEMS 
JONRS 18 BAYING, 
Bor is HER HEART OF WRART auE DREAMS, 


To wuat ovw Prosy 


AND DAY BY DAY 18 PRAYING, 


AN AMIABLE GREENHORN. 

Mus. G of Staten Island had in her employ a 
greenhorn. Her only qualification for the position of 
waitress which she possessed upon ber arr:val in this 
country wae a pretty face. She was vuluble of speech 
and slow of comprehension, and many a housekeeper 
would have given her marching orders at the end of 
the first week ; but Mrs. G—— thought there were the 
makings of a good servant in ber, and so kept her 

After the girl had been with her a month, and had 
learned how to serve soup without spilling it down 
the backs of the diners, Mra. G gave a dinner, to 
which were invited two very dignified people, in whose 
home everything ran with the smoothness of a chro- 
nometer, and she was naturally anxious to approxi- 
mate that emoothness in the service of her dinner. 

For two courses everything went as heart could 
wieh. Bridget refrained from speech, spilled not a 
thing, wae attentive to the wants of the guests, and 
looked as pretty as a fresh young Irish girl can, which 
is saying a great deal. 

But when she removed the fish and attempted to 


Ji 





A SECRET WISH. 
Tuat some tiwe Me 


take it down stairs to the kitchen, she tripped on the 
top step, and with a scream and a series of bumps and 
crashes ehe and the fish accomplished the descent. 

Mrs. G and her family vainly tried to keep from 
langhter. There was each a “cheerful bumpy sound ” 
in her downgoing. The two dignified guests were as 
adamant. They evidently heard nothing. Bat even 
their risibles were not proof against what followed. 
Mra. G sat irresolate for a moment, hoping that 
*the girl would not require assistance: And she did 
not. In the richest of accents a voice came up the 
basement stairs : 

“Did ye hear me? Fell arl the way down shtairs 
an’ landed on me fut loike a burrd.” 





—————— > 


** | took a great deal of exercise yesterday,” remarked 
one Brooklyn papa to another, 

“Did you ?” 

“Yes, I did. When I reached home I found that the 
cyclometer on my baby-carriage registered a fraction 
over ten miles." 


“ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 


Caller. 


“NeLLOn, 1 YOUR MOTHER im?” 


Nellie. “ Moraee ovr suorrine.” 


Caller 
Nelle 


“Ween wie sus weruse, Nevis?” 
back), * 


wat sua.t I sar now?" 


Paosy Jones, 
Awp vorure Me. Cuumiey Bones, 
WILL MEET SOMEWHERE, AND THEN AND THERE 
EXPEND THEIR BREATH IN BORING EACH TUR OTHER ONE TO DEATH. 





Cot(RTING BY CERTIFICATES. 


| “Wh te Mr. oe aye Thardly know you at all,” remonstrated 


| “Yes, 


“* Dean Miss, 


elect, I remain, 
“Um—m—m! 


bane 





is this? 
~~ 


To ee 
that are the one woman I want to me; and, as I thought you 
weight consider 


I have no doubt, deserv vegan, 
“Please consider this,” I varstapea offering her another from my 


The truth is that her unexpected op 
Miss Womanlyke looked ahanped,’ but yee took the note, and read : 


“*To ALL WHOM IT MAY OCONOERN, GREETING, 
Sock Hardscrabbie is my best friend ; you can’t pick a flaw in him. 
hold good in law and in equity anywheres, and you")! make no error in 
accepting him for full value. 


after = avowal of my love. 


I assented. “* But ayes conld not more convince me 


me somewhat precipitate, I took the precaution of secar- 
these testimonials for : 


our 1,” and I produced a bunch of 


perusal, 
read this, I continued, handing her oue ; “it is from 
my employer.” Miss Womanlyke read: 


—Mr. Hardscrabble has been in my employ for a number 
pa neg Pon Tt have invariably found him to be honest and efficient. I 

ve him to be capable of satisfactorily filling — of hower er 
trust. Yours, etc., 


“Yes,” she said, “ this is excellent, but really I—” 


“Before you decide look at this,” I urged, handing her another one. 
Mins Wementy ke frowned slightly, but complied, aud read : 


“*My pean Mies Womantyxe,—M 
garding you, and | hasten to his aesistance. He has been my son for 
time vow—in fact, ever since he was born, and has usually been 
dutiful and obedient. 
husband. Trustivg that by this time, my dear, I am your father-in-aw 


inkas Purounss.’ 


sou informs me of his wishes re- 


I believe, therefore, that he will make a mu 


Sooratres Haxpe@uaus.x, Sen.” 


I really think, thongh, in spite + these pleasant and, 


recommendations—" she 


position filled me with trepid»tion. 


—This is to certify that 
He'll 


Si.as 8S. Deawenniers,’ 


“ Still, Mr. Hardecrabble, I really must exercise my own jndgment in 
such an important matter, you know,” she said, decidedly. 
the choice of a cook, but that of a husband, and I really—"” 

“Oh, bat here, here's another!” I expostulated frantically, my heart in 
A and my mind a blank. 

ith a decided frown Miss Womanlyke reluctantly took the note I 
urged upon ber, and read : 


“*My prarest Son,—I beseech you to think twice. 
did not object very earnestly last night when you told me about Miss 
be omanlyke, but I have made some inquiries since, and indeed she is pot 

all the kind of girl that would make you happy. She is many years 
older than you, aud I learn thes her temper is vixenish— 


“ Why, what!” cried Miss Womanlyke, epringing to ber feet. 
Do you mean to insult me, you wretched creature ? 


* This is not 


I know that I 


“ What 


—I— No, no, indeed. Certainly not,” I stammered, dimly perceiving 
from the midst of the ruins of my dreams the fatal mistake | had made. 


* I—I beg your pardon. 
can't see how I ever came to have it among— 
heen so stupid ? 


that. 


I know that she is wrong and prejudiced and 
1 suppose you never can forgive me, can 
hilated myself, haven't 17 

**L accept you,” retorted Miss Womaniyke, grim and determined 
will be married in June.” 


That's my mother’s notetome. I don't—I really 
Oh} how could I have 
and all 
And I lave annui- 
1 wailed. 


mn? 
Idiotic aes that I am!” 


“We 
Avex. Kickerra, 





Abat € Stoner 
*) 


4 


PLEASANT FOR THE PROFESSOR. 


Janette (who has been told to be attentive to the Professor). 
A Goon time, Paoressorn. To-moxkow MOENING You 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


Taen -we'lt PLAY gIGHTEEN HOLKS AT GOLF 


*T'm GOING TO BER THAT YOU MAVE 
1 WiLL TAKE A TEN-MILK BLOYOLK-RIDE 
AFTER LUNOHERON WR'LI, TAKE THE 


AND 


HUNTERS AND HAVE A OROFE-OCOUNTEY RIDE, AND THEN IN THE EVENING YUU OAN GIVE ME A BEAUTI- 


FUL MOUNLIGUT ROW ON THE Lake.” 


THE MOLLIE MINE. 


I seek the Klondike? No, not I! 
What use have I for gold? 

What use have I for all the dross 
That comes through pain and cold, 


When I've a treasure past compare, 
With which I would not part 

For all the wealth that Creesns had, 
In my dear Mollie's beart? 


Go seek the Yukon, all ye wights 
Who've not seen Mollie's eyes. 

I'd rather gaze in their brown depths 
Than win the Midas prize! 


Go seek the golden city, 70 
Who've not held Moilie’s hand ; 
Withont it you'll be poor enongh, 
E’en though you've wealth of land! 
Go seek the hidden treasures, O 
Ye paupers, all who dare; 
T'll_be content to clasp the gold 
That gilints through Mollie’s hair. 


The Klondike of her emile! 
—_—_— 


“What do yon think of Corker’s verse, anyhow ? 
Doesn't he remind you of Tasso 7” 
ell—a sort 


“ Well—a of demi-tasso, perhaps.” 


OVERHEARD ON THE RAILROAD. 


* Oi say, Pat, phot did yees say to me jist now a 
“Sure an’ of niver said a word, Mickey 

“Thin phot would yees hov said if yees had hov said 
xd 


—_—_—~>- —- 


“ Drink to me only with thine eyes” ? 
The t was a sage, I wist. 

The things one drinks with but one's eyes 
Are least expensive on the list! 


—_—_a—- 


Feesu Youru. “ You told me there'd be an opening 
here for me in 4 fall,and now you say you dun't 
= to may Mees 

Broker. here is an = ming for you. Right over 
there—the door. Good-d 


>. 


The early bird doth catch the worm, 
so the wise man said. 
Bat, oh, Bg early om, you'd 
Be wise to stay 


_o 


* * It's a shame the way those ve piri pisy fe olf,” one the 

ollie Jones, 

S inetance. Why, when 1 oted to bite her arm, last 
night, it was so bard it turned my bill in.” 














